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Readers will notice that this issue of 
Freedom devotes what may at first appear a 
disproportionate space to questions concerning 
attacks on civil liberties. In fact, this empha- 
sis was not of our seeking, but was conditioned 
by the recent trend of events in this country. 
What liberties we have are being subjected to 
a cumulative attack, both legislative and exe- 
cutive, and it has become absolutely imperative 
that we should realise the urgency of the sit- 
uation in which we are placed. An attempt 
is being made, not only to rivet permanently 
the chains imposed during the war, but also 
to add new fetters, so that we shall become 
more completely than ever the slaves of the 
totalitarian state. 

On the legislative plane the attack is mount- 
ing steadily. We had first the innocent-sound- 
ing Supplies and Services Act, which aims at 
maintaining powers of industrial dictatorship 
for a period of five years, with possible exten- 
sions after that time of a year at a stretch. 
This was an attack not so much on the free- 
dom of the capitalist, whose prices are fixed 
at a good profit level in any case, as on the 
potential freedom of action of the worker. 
Incidentally, in this connection, it is significant 
that we have heard nothing more of the repeal 
of the Trade Disputes Act, which was pro- 
mised. so eloquently in the Labour Party’s 
election address. Perhaps it is being kept in 
cold storage as a last resort weapon against 
the dockers. 

The Supplies and Services Act has been fol- 
lowed by the legislation to centralise the police 
organisation of the country. As this Bill is 
carefully analysed in an article elsewhere in 


And when a Stipendiary Magistrate rises to 
defend freedom, it must indeed be in grave 
danger! 

In the first case a man was prosecuted for 
refusing to continue working with a firm 
covered by the Essential Works Order. It 
appeared that the ‘‘essential work’? on which 
he was engaged was making amplifiers to be 
sold to public houses! The abuse of law was 
so patent that the magistrate merely bound 
him over and criticised the Ministry of Labour 
official who conducted the case. Naturally, 
it was hardly to be expected that a magis- 
trate with a job to retain would go so far as 
to refuse completely to administer the law, 
however iniquitous. 








to it. The Ministry of Labour must be held 
responsible for his death, and for the death, 
illness and mental’ breakdowns of many thou- 
sands of other men and women who have 
become forced workers or conscripted ‘soldiers 
through their instrumentality. 

The present attack on civil liberties, both 
in general and individually, represents no iso- 
lated group of incidents. It is part of the 
general tendency of English society at the 
present time towards a totalitarian condition. 
These are the first actions in a campaign to 
apply to peacetime life the methods of total 
regimentation under state control which are 
possible in wartime. So far there has been 
no effective oppesition to this tendency, and 
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LIES ABO 
ANTI-FASCE 


One of the main excuses used by the Govern 
ment Spokesmen, including }. 7. Lawson, th 
Secretary for War, for the continued imprison 
ment of the 226 Spanish anti-fascists at Hall o 
the Hill Camp is that they were supposed t 
have belonged to the Todt organisation. Thi. 
slander has been repeated in a number of news 
papers, and no doubt has done the cause of thes 
men an appreciable degree of harm. 

We are therefore glad to be able to reproduc 
below the copy of a letter written by the Span 
iards in question to the editor of the Lancashir 
Daily Post, which in our opinion leaves no doub 
of the fact that they never took any part in th 
Todt organisation itself, and that they wer 
merely used as forced labourers of that organisa 
tion—just like many thousands of Frenchme) 
whom the most rabid blimp would not for « 
moment think of accusing of collaboration. 

The continued imprisonment of these men {0 
month after month is an injustice which th 
British workers should not allow to continue an’ 
longer, and every kind of pressure should b 
exerted on the Labour government to induc 
them to effect a speedy release. 


To the Editor, 

Lancashire Daily Post, 

Preston, Lancs. Hall O’ The Hill Camp, 

Sir, Adlington. 
We have read in the Lancashire Daily Pos 
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a cumulative attack, DOTH TCRISITIVe mint ee 
cutive, and it has become absolutely imperative 
that we should realise the urgency of the sit- 
uation in which we are placed. An attempt 
is being made, not only to rivet permanently 
the chains imposed during the war, but also 
to add new fetters, so that we shall become 
more completely than ever the slayes of the 
totalitarian state. 

On the legislative plane the attack is mount- 
ing steadily. We had first the innocent-sound- 
ing Supplies and Services Act, which aims at 
maintaining powers of industrial dictatorship 
for a period of five years, with possible exten- 
sions after that time of a year at a stretch, 
This was an attack not so much on the free- 
dom of the capitalist, whose prices are fixed 
at a good profit level in any case, as on the 
potential freedom of action of the worker. 
Incidentally, in this connection, it is significant 
that we have heard nothing more of the repeal 
of the Trade Disputes Act, which was pro- 
mised. so eloquently in the Labour Party’s 
election address. Perhaps it is being kept in 
cold storage as a last resort weapon against 
the dockers. 

The Supplies and Services Act has been fol- 
lowed by the legislation to centralise the police 
organisation of the country. As this Bill is 
carefully analysed in an article elsewhere in 
this issue, it is unnecessary to comment on it 
here, further than to indicate the position it 
holds in the pattern of the servile state which 
is being imposed upon us. 


Prosecution By Unpublished 
Laws! 


This week has brought two more govern- 
ment motions which further increase the 
dangers to our civil liberties. The first is a 
bill dealing with delegated legislation, which 
provides that a man can be prosecuted for non- 
compliance with a regulation even if he did 
not know, and had no possibility of knowing 
of its existence. This is meant to cover regu- 
lations which have been decided on but not 
yet made public. The sinister increase of 
power conferred on the bureaucracy by this 
measure is obvious, because it means there is 
really nothing to prevent a Ministry from con- 
spiring to produce a regulation to fit a particu 
lar case which the present rules do not cover, 
and then announcing blandly that it has al- 
ready been issued but not published. Under 
such a law we are all completely at the mercy 
of governmental cunning, and it is not far off 
a measure like the Nazi law which acted retro- 
spectively and punished: a man for an act 
committed even before the law was enacted. 


Identity Cards Remain 


Parallel with this is another measure, the 
Emergency Laws Transitional Provisions Bill, 
whose purpose is to maintain certain defence 
regulations until the end of 1947. It is signi- 
ficant that many of these are regulations 
directly affecting the liberty of the subject. 
For instance, identity cards are to continue, 
and policemen will still have the power to 
carry out identity checkups. Hotel registra- 
tions are still compulsory, so that a check can 
be kept on the movement of individuals, and 
aliens are forced to use the names they used 
in 1939. The Home Guard and N.F.S. Regu- 
lations are to continue, although in abeyance, 
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sold to public houses! The abuse of law was 
so patent that the magistrate merely bound 
him over and criticised the Ministry of Labour 
official who conducted the case. Naturally, 
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it was hardly to be expected that a magis- 
trate with a job to retain would go so far as 
to refuse completely to administer the law, 
however iniquitous. 


lated group of incidents. Tt is part of the 
gencral tendency of English society at the 
present time towards a totalitarian condition. 
These are the first actions in a campaign to 
apply to peacetime life the methods of total 
regimentation under state control which are 
possible in wartime. So far there has been 
no effective opposition to this tendency, and 























ReppER Tare Now? 


Military Police Exposed 

In the second case, a man was prosecuted 
for obstruction because he refused to show his 
identity card to a military policeman. During 
the hearing it transpired that the military 
police had in fact no right to demand an 
identity card, and that their action in this 
case was a purely arbitrary abuse of authority. 

These are only two of the extra-legal acts 
and abuses of the law which are perpetrated 
every day, and which too often pass unchal- 
lenged because so many people have already 
reached the state of accepting arbitrary action 
on the part of those in authority as something 
inevitable. 


Murder By Ministries 


The powers of the state over the life and 
death of the individual are still as much in 
evidence to-day, in a nominal state of peace, 
as they were during the war itself. Conserip- 
tion is continued. Men and women are kept 
away from their homes in the army and in 
factories without regard for their liberty or 
convenience. Still lives are being sacrificed 
in the interests of the state. Only the other 
day a Bevin boy, Angus McDonald, shot him- 


that makes our task all the more urgent. We 
do not for a moment contend that English 
society before the war was in any full sense 
free. But it did contain certain liberties 
which, while they had to be watched contin- 
ually, gave us the basis on which to work 
towards a completely free society. If a 
totalitarian society comes, our task will be all 
the more difficult, and therefore we must 
struggle to maintain even the restricted free- 
dom that is left to us. 


The immediate task for anarchists and 
libertarians is therefore to fight against all en- 
croachments on civil liberties. This can be 
done by written and spoken propaganda, by 
agitation within industry and within any 
organisations to which you happen to belong, 
by practical resistance to official attacks, by 
demonstrations and by supporting the activi- 
ties of such bodies as the Freedom Defence 
Committee. If: we do not take part in the 
fight, we can be certain that it will not be 
long before the very right to protest will be 
taken away from us, and the uniformity of 
totalitarianism will be imposed on our speech 
and actions, if not on our thought. Now, as 
never before, is the time to defend what little 
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Secretary for War, for the continued imprisor 
ment of the 226 Spanish anti-fascists at Hall « 
the Hill Camp is that they were supposed | 
have belonged to the Todt organisation. Th 
slander has been repeated in a number of new 
papers, and no doubt has done the cause of the; 
men an appreciable degree of harm. 

We are therefore glad to be able to reproduc 
below the copy of a letter written by the Spar 
iards in question to the editor of the Lancashil 
Daily Post, which in our opinion leaves no doul 
of the fact that they never took any part in t) 
Todt organisation itself, and that they we 
merely used as forced labourers of that organisi 
tion—just like many thousands of Frenchme 
whom the most rabid blimp would not for 
moment think of accusing of collaboration. 

The continued imprisonment of these men |i 
month after month is an injustice which t) 
British workers should not allow to continue ar 
longer, and every kind of pressure should | 
exerted on the Labour government to indu 
them to effect a speedy release. 


To the Editor, 

Lancashire Daily Post, 

Preston, Lancs. Hall O’ The Hill Camp, 
SiR, Adlington. 

We have read in the Lancashire Daily Po 
of the 25th October a statement which, whi 
we recognise that it was made in good faith, 
completely false. And it is for the love of tru 
and because you cannot honourably contribu 
to the maintenance of prejudice against hundr 
per cent. anti-fascists like ourselves, that we @ 
sending you this correction which we are su 
you will publish. 

Having fought in the Spanish war again 
Franco, at the time of our defeat we took refu, 
in France, where we were interned in concei 
tration camps. Later, when the Vichy gover 
ment took power, some of us being engaged ¢ 
work at the Maginot line, others having retur 
ed from the French army, in which they hi 
fought against the Germans, and the rest beil 
in the concentration camps, we were taken | 
the authorities, in groups and individually, ov 
a period which extended from 1941 to 1944, a1 
handed over to the Germans as prisoners fore 
to work, always under armed guard and alwa 
forced by arms. 

Not one of us was ever forced to enrol hit 
self in the German army, and not one has ew 
belonged to the German army or worn the Ge 
man uniform. Nor has any one of us ev 
worn the uniform of the Todt organisation, f 
the simple reason that we were classified 
Spanish anti-fascists who had made war in Spa 
against Franco, and we were prisoners of 1 
Todt organisation, in the capacity of slav 
treated as slaves, and we have proof of that 
writing and in the scars imprinted on our bodi 
by the bad treatment. 

Thirty-one of us have been prisoners on t 
Channel Island of Guernsey since January 194 
until May 1945, on which date they were libers 
ed from the Germans, and they have as witnt 
of their anti-fascism the acts of sabotage whi 
they were continually practicing against 1 
Germans and the fact that they never bore 
kind of uniform, as can be testified by the 25,0 
inhabitants of the island. 

All the others who were in France—and m« 
than half of them were 22 months on Jersey 
can also give hundreds of thousands of Frenc 
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of governmental cunning, and it ts not far off 
a measure like the Nazi law which acted retro- 
spectively and punished: a man for an act 
committed even before the law was enacted. 


Identity Cards Remain 


Parallel with this is another measure, the 
Emergency Laws Transitional Provisions Bill, 
whose purpose is to maintain certain defence 
regulations until the end of 1947. It is signi- 
ficant that many of these are regulations 
directly affecting the liberty of the subject. 
For instance, identity cards are to continue, 
and policemen will still have the power to 
carry out identity checkups. Hotel registra- 
tions are still compulsory, so that a check can 
be kept on the movement of individuals, and 
aliens are forced to use the names they used 
in 1939. The Home Guard and N.F.S. Regu- 
lations are to continue, although in abeyance, 
and people “‘stood down” from these services 
will still be liable to go back to their irksome 
duties whenever the Government chooses to 
call on them. The notorious regulations im- 
posing 14 years’ imprisonment for inciting 
people not to join the army or assisting them 
to evade military service will remain in force. 

In addition to these positive attacks on civil 
liberties, there has been an unobtrusive failure 
to repeal many other measures inimical to 
freedom which still remain in foree. The 
restrictions on publicity conveyed in the paper 
control regulations will no doubt be continued 
without comment under the Supplies and Ser- 
vices Act, and unless we are very vigilant we 
can expect the Government to escape with 
many minor attacks on freedom by innocent- 
looking production regulations which are really 
aimed at something else, just as the paper 
regulations are administered in such a way as 
to impede the opening of new channels of 
propaganda. 


Bureaucratic Abuses 


As was perhaps to be expected, this legis- 
lative attack on freedom has been accompan- 
ied by a corresponding abuse of the law by 
executive bodies such as the police and the 
civil service. It is of course impossible cate- 
gorically to accuse the Labour Ministers of 
encouraging such action. Nor is it, indeed, 
necessary, for it is sufficient to point to the 
tendency towards a growth of bureaucratic 
power which is implicit in Labour policy. 
The officials and policemen see the way the 
wind is blowing, and trim their sails accor- 
dingly. 

On another page of Freedom we carry the 
report of the attacks by the police on an old 
customary right to sell literature at Hyde 
Park. This may not appear an important 
point against the background of present-day 
events, but it is important in principle, because 
it is a test case in which a definite instance 
of police plotting against an existing right is 
involved. 

Two other cases of bureaucratic interference 
with individual liberty have recently received 
prominence because even the magistrates be- 
fore whom they appeared were moved to pro- 
test against the manifest attacks on freedom. 


_ These are only two of the extra-legal acts 
and abuses of the law which are perpetrated 
every day, and which too often pass unchal- 
lenged because so many people have already 
reached the state of accepting arbitrary action 
on the part of those in authority as something 
inevitable. 


Murder By Ministries 


The powers of the state over the life and 
death of the individual are still as much in 
evidence to-day, in a nominal state of peace, 
as they were during the war itself. Conscrip- 
tion is continued. Men and women are kept 
away from their homes in the army and in 
factories without regard for their liberty or 
convenience. Still lives are being sacrificed 
in the interests of the state. Only the other 
day a Bevin boy, Angus McDonald, shot him- 
self because his nerves had been broken down 
by mine work and he could not bear to return 


WORKERS’ 


On November the 5th the building workers held 
a second token strike, and men came out in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham and 
Glasgow, holding demonstrations to put their case, 
In London a hundred thousand building workers, 
with many of their wives. and children, assembled 
at Hyde Park and marched to Bedford Square, 
where a deputation visited the offices of the Lon- 
don Master Builders’ Association. A mass meeting 
was held afterwards in Montagu Place. 

The march was headed by six coffins, meant to 
represent the bodies of building workers who had 
tried to live on their wages. The workers point 
out in their leaflets that the wages of some two 
hundred thousand building labourers vary from 
£3 9s. Od. to £3. 18s. Od. Craftsmen receive from 
£4 6s. 2d. to £4 19s. Od. for a 44 hour week. 
This is less than a married man in the army would 
make with his allowances. Also, in bad weather 
only 32 hours pay is guaranteed per week, and 
there is no payment for public holidays. The 
workers are pressing for 3s. an hour for craftsmen, 
2/5d. for labourers, a 40-hour week and a full 
guaranteed week in wet weather, pay for public 
holidays and a fortnight's annual holiday. If these 
very reasonable demands are not granted within 
a few weeks, the mood shown by the workers on 
Monday indicated that there is every possibility 
of a strike before the inioter ends. 


Gasworkers all over the country are pressing for 
better conditions. A mass meeting at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, demanded a minimum wage 
rate of £4 10s. Od., two weeks' paid holiday, sick 
pay and a 40-hour week. Trade Union officials 
had a poor time up against the militancy of the 
workers, who made the threat of strike action if 
better terms were not granted in the near future. 
This decision has been followed by a sitdown strike 
of the gasworkers in Birmingham. The Birmingham 
Corporation has threatened to sack the men, but 
so far they have stood firm, and there is now a 
strong possibility that they will be joined by the 
gasworkers in Manchester and Glasgow. 
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the more difficult, and therefore we must 
struggle to maintain even the restricted free- 
dom that is left to us. 


The immediate task for anarchists and 
libertarians is therefore to fight against all en- 
croachments on civil liberties. This can be 
done by written and spoken propaganda, by 
agitation within industry and within any 
organisations to which you happen to belong, 
by practical resistance to official attacks, by 
demonstrations and by supporting the activi- 
ties of such bodies as the Freedom Defence 
Committee. If we do not take part in the 
fight, we can be certain that it will not be 
long before the very right to protest will be 
taken away from us, and the uniformity of 
totalitarianism will be imposed on our speech 
and actions, if not on our thought. Now, as 
never before, is the time to defend what little 
freedom we have, in case we should lose even 
that and become nothing more than slaves. 


The action of the London busworkers in unoffi- 
cially banning the standing of passengers on buses 
out of rush hours has caused iconvenience to many 
people, but little reflection is needed to see that 
the fault lies with the L.P.T.B. and that the bus 
drivers and conductors are forced to make protest 
in as effective a way as they can. By taking this 
particular form of direct action, the bus workers 
are ensuring that the passengers get at least some 
service, while leaving the L.P.T.B. the onus to pro- 
vide an adequate service with reasonable 
schedules. 

The grievances of the workers are many. They 
have worked under unreasonable conditions for 
six years of war, with short and often inexperienced 
staffs, restricted services, blackout, air raids, and 
crowded buses. Now, with the return of many 
people to London, the crowds on buses have be- 
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WELCOME OUR COMRADES 
RELEASED FROM PRISON ! 


eG 
LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 
WILL HOLD A 
SOCIAL AND DANCE 
at Holborn Hall, Grays Inn Road, 
Thursday, 29th November, 
from 7 to 11 p.m. 
FRANK ROBINS and his BAND 





Entertainments = Refreshments Available 


ADMISSION 2/6 Tickets obtainable from: 
FREEDOM PRESS, 27 Red Lion Street, W.C.I. 
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worn the uniform Of the POdt OFPRATISATION, FO 
the simple reason that we were classified a 
Spanish anti-fascists who had made war in Spai 
against Franco, and we were prisoners of th 
Todt organisation, in the capacity of slaves 
treated as slaves, and we have proof of that ii 
writing and in the scars imprinted on our bodie 
by the bad treatment. 

Thirty-one of us have been prisoners on th 
Channel Island of Guernsey since January 1947 
until May 1945, on which date they were liberat 
ed from the Germans, and they have as witnes 
of their anti-fascism the acts of sabotage whic! 
they were continually practicing against th 
Germans and the fact that they never bore an 
kind of uniform, as can be testified by the 25,00 
inhabitants of the island. 

All the others who were in France—and mor 
than half of them were 22 months on Jersey— 
can also give hundreds of thousands of French 
men as witnesses of their struggle against th 
Germans—by sabotage and arms—and of th 


GROWS 


come even greater, and the conductors find — 
impossible to operate the new and more exactin 
schedules under such conditions. They point ot 
that the L.P.T.B. are to blame for the state < 
affairs, because during "off peak'' hours mar 
buses are still parked instead of being used | 
take the surplus passengers. So if you do hay 
to walk or go by tube in the next week or tw 
remember that the bus workers are fighting fe 
a well-deserved right to fair working condition 
and that, incidentally, a successful outcome | 
their campaign would also mean better conditior 
for bus travellers, who should themselves hay 
arranged a boycott long ago. 


The hunger strike of Greek seamen at th 
Liverpool Greek consulate has drawn attention | 
the bad conditions of service which are aga’ 
returning to the seamen of many countries. The: 
particular men were paid off from their last shi 
some six months ago, with about £20 each ba 
pay. They have been forbidden to get emplo 
ment on British or other ships or land employmen 
and have had to wait for jobs in Greek shij 
which never arrived. Now they are virtually de 
titute, and having been thrown out of their lod: 
ings, they had no alternative but to take dire 
action to bring their grievances to public notic 

The plight of these men is extreme, but in a le 
acute way the British seamen also are facing | 
to a hard future. The shipowners are alrea 
attempting to reduce their wages by taking aw 
the £10 a month war risk bonus, giving a £3 wag 
increase in token of good will, leaving total wag 
of £17 a month, or a reduction of £7 on the 
wartime wages. The owners contend that t 
bonus was given only for exceptional risk, but t 
men argue that in fact the war period represent: 
the first time during which they were paid ar 
thing approaching a decent living wage. If t 
shipowners insist on putting their proposals in 
practice early next year, there is every possibil 
of a widespread strike among British seamen. 
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And when a Stipendiary Magistrate rises to 
defend freedom, it must indeed be in grave 
danger! 

In the first case a man was prosecuted for 
refusing to continue working with a firm 
covered by the Essential Works Order. It 
appeared that the ‘‘essential work” on which 
he was engaged was making amplifiers to be 
sold to public houses! The abuse of law was 
so patent that the magistrate merely bound 
him over and criticised the Ministry of Labour 
official who conducted the case. Naturally, 
it was hardly to be expected that a magis- 
trate with a job to retain would go so far as 
to refuse completely to administer the law, 
however iniquitous. 





to it. The Ministry of Labour must be held 
responsible for his death, and for the death, 
illness and mental breakdowns of many thou- 
sands of other men and women who have 
become forced workers or conscripted soldiers 
through their instrumentality. 

The present attack on civil liberties, both 
in general and individually, represents no iso- 
lated group of incidents. It is part of the 
general tendency of English society at the 
present time towards a totalitarian condition. 
These are the first actions in a campaign to 
apply to peacetime life the methods of total 
regimentation under state control which are 
possible in wartime. So far there has been 
no effective opposition to this tendency, and 
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LIES ABOUT SPANISH 
ANTI-FASCISTS EXPOSED 


One of the main excuses used by the Govern- 
ment Spokesmen, including 7. #. Lawson, the 
Secretary for Wars for the continued imprison- 
ment of the 226 Spanish anti-fascists at Hall o’ 
the Hill Camp is that they were supposed to 
have belonged to the Todt organisation. This 
slander has been repeated in a number of news- 
papers, and no doubt has done the cause of these 
men an appreciable degree of harm. 

We are therefore glad to be able to reproduce 
below the copy of a letter written by the Span- 
iards in question to the editor of the Lancashire 
Daily Post, which in our opinion leaves no doubt 
of the fact that they never took any part in the 
Todt organisation itself, and that they were 
merely used as forced labourers of that organisa- 
tion—just like many thousands of Frenchmen 
whom the most rabid blimp would not for a 
moment think of accusing of collaboration. 

The continued imprisonment of these men for 
month after month is an injustice which the 
British workers should not allow to continue any 
longer, and every kind of pressure should be 
exerted on the Labour government to induce 
them to effect a speedy release. 


To the Editor, 
Lancashire Daily Post, 
Preston, Lancs. Hall O’ The Hill Camp, 
SIR, Adlington. 

We have read in the Lancashire Daily Post 
of the. 25th October a statement which. while 


fact that no one of them has ever worn the uni- 
form of the German Army or of the Todt organ- 
isation or any other kind of uniform. 

We have asked repeatedly that the Minister of 
War should send a commission to examine our 
cases collectively or individually, as they wished. 
No-one has come, and this is why the govern- 
ment is so ill-informed on our case. 

It is a shame for democracy that we should 
be retained as prisoners of war. We again in- 
vite the government and also all Trade Unions 
and anti-fascist organisations and individuals to © 
come and see with their own eyes and hear with 
their own ears the truth of our statements, and 
then, when light has been thrown on. this 
shadowy affair, the whole world will demand our 
immediate liberation, with the consideration 
which is owing to men who lost their means, 
their families and their country, for having 
fought against Fascism and never having wished 
to admit themselves defeated. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. SEGURA, 
For the 226 Spaniards of the Camp. 


DOCKERS TAKE THE 
LEAD 


_ The first phase of the dockers’ unofficial strike 
is over—the men returned to work on November 





in the first Gase a man was prosecuted for 
‘efusing to continue working with a firm 
sovered by the Essential Works Order. It 
ippeared that the “‘essential work”? on which 
he was engaged was making amplifiers to be 
old to public houses! The abuse of law was 
10 patent that the magistrate merely bound 
him over and criticised the Ministry of Labour 
ilicial who conducted the case. Naturally, 
t was hardly to be expected that a magis- 
irate with a job to retain would go so far as 
0 refuse completely to administer the law, 
Owever iniquitous. 





sands Of Other men and women who have 
become forced workers or conscripted soldiers 
through their instrumentality. 

The present attack on civil liberties, both 
in general and individually, represents no iso- 
lated group of incidents. It is part of the 
gencral tendency of English society at the 
present time towards a totalitarian condition. 
These are the first actions in a campaign to 
apply to peacetime life the methods of total 
regimentation under state control which are 
possible in wartime. So far there has been 
no effective opposition to this tendency, and 








Military Police Exposed 
In the second case, a man was prosecuted 
lor obstruction because he refused to show his 


«lentity card to a military policeman. During 
ihe hearing it transpired that the military 
police had in fact no right to demand an 
wlentity card, and that their action in this 
sase was a purely arbitrary abuse of authority. 

These are only two of the extra-legal acts 
ind abuses of the law which are perpetrated 
‘very day, and which too often pass unchal- 
enged because so many people have already 
‘eached the state of accepting arbitrary action 
mm the part of those in authority as something 
nevitable. 


Murder By Ministries 
The powers of the state over the life and 
leath of the individual are still as much in 
‘vidence to-day, in a nominal state of peace, 
is they were during the war itself. Conscrip- 
jon is continued. Men and women are kept 
wway from theie homes in the army and in 


that makes our task all the more urgent. We 
do not for a moment contend that English 
society before the war was in any full sense 
free. But it did contain certain liberties 
which, while they had to be watched contin- 
ually, gave us the basis on which to work 
towards a completely free society. If a 
totalitarian society comes, our task will be all 
the more difficult, and therefore we must 
struggle to maintain even the restricted free- 
dom that is left to us. 


The immediate task for anarchists and 
libertarians is therefore to fight against all en- 
croachments on civil liberties. This can be 
done by written and spoken propaganda, by 
agitation within industry and within any 
organisations to which you happen to belong, 
by practical resistance to official attacks, by 
demonstrations and by supporting the activi- 
ties of such bodies as the Freedom Defence 
Committee. If we do not take part in the 
fight, we can be certain that it will not be 
lond before the very right to protest will be 


ANTI-FASCISTS EXPOSED 


One of the main excuses used by the Govern- 
ment Spokesmen, including ¥. 7. Lawson, the 
Secretary for War, for the continued imprison- 
ment of the 226 Spanish anti-fascists at Hall o’ 
the Hill Camp is that they were supposed to 
have belonged to the Todt organisation. This 
slander has been repeated in a number of news- 
papers, and no doubt has done the cause of these 
men an appreciable degree of harm. 

We are therefore glad to be able to reproduce 
below the copy of a letter written by the Span- 
iards in question to the editor of the Lancashire 
Daily Post, which in our opinion leaves no doubt 
of the fact that they never took any part in the 
Todt organisation itself, and that they were 
merely used as forced labourers of that organisa- 
tion—just like many thousands of Frenchmen 
whom the most rabid blimp would not for a 
moment think of accusing of collaboration. 

The continued imprisonment of these men for 
month after month is an injustice which the 
British workers should not allow to continue any 
longer, and every kind of pressure should be 
exerted on the Labour government to induce 
them to effect a speedy release. 


To the Editor, 

Lancashire Daily Post, 

Preston, Lancs. Hall O’ The Hill Camp, 
Sir, Adlington. 

We have read in the Lancashire Daily Post 
of the 25th October a statement which, while 
we recognise that it was made in good faith, is 
completely false. And it is for the love of truth 
and because you cannot honourably contribute 
to the maintenance of prejudice against hundred 
per cent. anti-fascists like ourselves, that we are 
sending you this correction which we are sure 
you will publish. 

Having fought in the Spanish war against 
Franco, at the time of our defeat we took refuge 
in. France, where we were interned in concen- 
tration camps. Later, when the Vichy govern- 
ment took power, some of us being engaged on 
work at the Maginot line, others having return- 
ed from the French army, in which they had 
fought against the Germans, and the rest being 
in the concentration camps, we were taken by 
the authorities, in groups and individually, over 
a period which extended from 1941 to 1944, and 
handed over to the Germans as prisoners forced 
to work, always under armed guard and always 
forced by arms. 

Not one of us was ever forced to enrol him- 
self in the German army, and not one has ever 
belonged to the German army or worn the Ger- 
man uniform. Nor has any one of us ever 
worn the uniform of the Todt organisation, for 
the simple reason that we were classified as 
Spanish anti-fascists who had made war in Spain 
against Franco, and we were prisoners of the 
Todt organisation, in the capacity of slaves, 
treated as slaves, and we have proof of that in 
writing and in the scars imprinted on our bodies 
by the bad treatment. 

Thirty-one of us have been prisoners on the 
Channel Island of Guernsey since January 1942, 
until May 1945, on which date they were liberat- 
ed from the Germans, and they have as witness 
of their anti-fascism the acts of sabotage which 
they were continually practicing against the 
Germans and the fact that they never bore any 
kind of uniform. as can. be testified by the 25.000 


fact that no one of them has ever worn the uni- 
form of the German Army or of the Todt organ- 
isation or any other kind of uniform. 

We have asked repeatedly that the Minister of 
War should send a commission to examine our 
cases collectively or individually, as they wished. 
No-one has come, and this is why the govern- 
ment is so ill-informed on our case. 

It is a shame for democracy that we should 
be retained as prisoners of war. We again in- 
vite the government and also all Trade Unions 
and anti-fascist organisations and individuals to 
come and see with their own eyes and hear with 
their own ears the truth of our statements, and 
then, when light has been thrown on. this 
shadowy affair, the whole world will demand our 
immediate liberation, with the consideration 
which is owing to men who lost their means, 
their families and their country, for having 
fought against Fascism and never having wished 
to admit themselves defeated. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. SEGURA, 
For the 226 Spaniards of the Camp. 


DOCKERS TAKE THE 
LEAD 


The first phase of the dockers’ unofficial strike 
is over—the men returned to work on November 
the 5th after having been out for five weeks 
in defiance of the Government, trades unions, 
and employers. 

During those five weeks these men had thrown 
overboard the official trades unions, and formed 
for themselves a National Strike Defence Com- 
mittee. Mrs. T. E. Braddock, in giving to 
parliament a report of the men’s decision, made 
this statement: “Here let me say that I have 
never in all my industrial and political career 
found such perfect organisation as the dock 
strikers have at this moment.” (Hansard, 2.11.45) 

The trades unions and the Daily Herald had 
no comment to make on this statement, 

The unofficial strikers have not ended the dis- 
pute, only suspended it for 30 days. If they 
are not satisfied at the end of this period they 
will withdraw labour right throughout the 
country. They are to be congratulated on their 
tactical manoeuvre and show of independence. 

Forced into taking the initiative by the reac- 
tionary attitude of the Labour government and 
the betrayal by their union officials, the dockers 
have, in a very short time, given us a shining 
example of the immense power and unity that 
the workers have when they throw off arbitrary 
control by the government and the bureaucratic 
restrictions of T.U. leadership. 

The dockers have now denounced the reaction- 
ary T.U. officials.and have refused to be ham- 
strung by the tortuous industrial negotiating 
machine. As a consequence of their action they 
are now dominating the situation, thus giving a 
very necessary lead to workers in other indus- 
tries. Whatever the official leaders may now 
feel about their bad handling of the dockers in 
he past, it is obviously too late for them to go 

ack. 

By their action the dockers have laid the onus 
for the settlement of their claim and responsi- 
bility for possible subsequent action, squarely 





nse was a purely arbitrary abuse of authority. 

These are only two of the extra-legal acts 
nd abuses of the law which are perpetrated 
very day, and which too often pass unchal- 
snged because so many people have already 
cached the state of accepting arbitrary action 
n the part of those in authority as something 
nevitable. 


Murder By Ministries 


The powers of the state over the life and 
lcath of the individual are still as much in 
vidence to-day, in a nominal state of peace, 
is they were during the war itself. Conscrip- 
ion is continued. Men and women are kept 
way from their homes in the army and in 
actories without regard for their liberty or 
onvenience. Still lives are being sacrificed 
n the interests of the state. Only the other 
lay a Bevin boy, Angus McDonald, shot him- 
elf because his nerves had been broken down 
Yy mine work and he could not bear to return 


the more difficult, and therefore we must 
struggle to maintain even the restricted free- 
dom that is left to us. 


The immediate task for anarchists and 
libertarians is therefore to fight against all en- 
croachments on civil liberties. This can be 
done by written and spoken propaganda, by 
agitation within industry and within any 
organisations to which you happen to belong, 
by practical resistance to official attacks, by 
demonstrations and by supporting the activi- 
ties of such bodies as the Freedom Defence 
Committee. If we do not take part in the 
fight, we can be certain that it will not be 
long before the very right to protest will be 
taken away from us, and the uniformity of 
totalitarianism will be imposed on our speech 
and actions, if not on our thought. Now, as 
never before, is the time to defend what little 
freedom we have, in case we should lose even 
that and become nothing more than slaves. 





WORKERS’ 


On November the 5th the building workers held 
) second token strike, and men came out in 
ondon, Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham and 
Slasgow, holding demonstrations to put their case. 
n London a hundred thousand building workers, 
vith many of their wives and children, assembled 
it Hyde Park and marched to Bedford Square, 
yhere a deputation visited the offices of the Lon- 
lon Master Builders' Association. A mass meeting 
yas held afterwards in Montagu Place. 

The march was headed by six coffins, meant to 
epresent the bodies of building workers who had 
ried to live on their wages. The workers point 
ut in their leaflets that the wages of some two 
jundred thousand building labourers vary from 
3 9s. Od. to £3. 18s. Od. Craftsmen receive from 
A bs. 2d. to £4 19s. Od. for a 44 hour week. 
his is less than a married man in the army would 
nake with his allowances. Also, in bad weather 
nly 32 hours pay is guaranteed per week, and 
here is no payment for public holidays. The 
vorkers are pressing for 3s. an hour for craftsmen, 
»/5d. for labourers, a 40-hour week and a full 
juaranteed week in wet weather, pay for public 
volidays and a fortnight's annual holiday. If these 
fery reasonable demands are not granted within 
1 few weeks, the mood shown by the workers on 
Monday indicated that there is every possibility 
of a strike before the Stieber ends. 


Gasworkers all over the country are pressing for 
better conditions. A mass meeting at the Central 
Hall, Westminster, demanded a minimum wage 
ate of £4 10s. Od., two weeks' paid holiday, sick 
uy and a 40-hour week. Trade Union officials 
ad a poor time up against the militancy of the 
workers, who made the threat of strike action if 
better terms were not granted in the near future. 
This decision has been followed by a sitdown strike 
of the gasworkers in Birmingham. The Birmingham 
Corporation has threatened to sack the men, but 
so far they have stood firm, and there is now a 
strong possibility that they will be joined by the 
gasworkers in Manchester and Glasgow. 





MILITANCY 


The action of the London busworkers in unoffi- 
cially banning the standing of passengers on buses 
out of rush hours has caused iconvenience to many 
people, but little reflection is needed to see that 
the fault lies with the L.P.T.B. and that the bus 
drivers and conductors are forced to make protest 
in as effective a way as they can. By taking this 
particular form of direct action, the bus workers 
are ensuring that the passengers get at least some 
service, while leaving the L.P.T.B. the onus to pro- 
vide an adequate service with reasonable 
schedules. 

The grievances of the workers are many. They 
have worked under unreasonable conditions for 
six years of war, with short and often inexperienced 
staffs, restricted services, blackout, air raids, and 
crowded buses. Now, with the return of many 
people to London, the crowds on buses have be- 
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WELCOME OUR COMRADES 
RELEASED FROM PRISON ! 


———————- —_-— 
LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 
WILL HOLD A 
SOCIAL AND DANCE 


at Holborn Hall, Grays Inn Road, 
Thursday, 29th November, 
from 7 to II p.m. 


FRANK ROBINS and his BAND 


* 


Refreshments Available 
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* ADMISSION 2/6 Tickets obtainable from: 
+ FREEDOM PRESS, 27 Red Lion Street, W.C.I. 
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the simple reason that we were classified as 
Spanish anti-fascists who had made war in Spain 
against Franco, and we were prisoners of the 
Todt organisation, in the capacity of slaves, 
treated as slaves, and we have proof of that in 
writing and in the scars imprinted on our bodies 
by the bad treatment. 

Thirty-one of us have been prisoners on the 
Channel Island of Guernsey since January 1942, 
until May 1945, on which date they were liberat- 
ed from the Germans, and they have as witness 
of their anti-fascism the acts of sabotage which 
they were continually practicing against the 
Germans and the fact that they never bore any 
kind of uniform, as can be testified by the 25,000 
inhabitants of the island. 

All the others who were in France—and more 


than half of them were 22 months on Jersey— ~ 


can also give hundreds of thousands of French- 
men as witnesses of their struggle against the 
Germans—by sabotage and arms—and of the 


GROWS 


come even greater, and the conductors find it 
impossible to operate the new and more exacting 
schedules under such conditions. They point out 
that the L.P.T.B. are to blame for the state of 
affairs, because during “off peak’ hours many 
buses are still parked instead of being used to 
take the surplus passengers. So if you do have 
to walk or go by tube in the next week or two, 
remember that the bus workers are fighting for 
a well-deserved right to fair working conditions, 
and that, incidentally, a successful outcome to 
their campaign would also mean better conditions 
for bus travellers, who should themselves have 
arranged a boycott long ago. 


The hunger strike of Greek seamen at the 
Liverpool Greek consulate has drawn attention to 
the bad conditions of service which are again 
returning to the seamen of many countries. These 
particular men were paid off from their last ship 
some six months ago, with about £20 each back 
pay. They have been forbidden to get employ- 
ment on British or other ships or land employment, 
and have had to wait for jobs in Greek ships 
which never arrived. Now they are virtually des- 
titute, and having been thrown out of their lodg- 
ings, they had no alternative but to take direct 
action to bring their grievances to public notice. 

The plight of these men is extreme, but in a less 
acute way the British seamen also are facing up 
to a hard future. The shipowners are already 
attempting to reduce their wages by taking away 
the £10 a month war risk bonus, giving a £3 wages 
increase in token of good will, leaving total wages 
of £17 a month, or a reduction of £7 on their 
wartime wages. The owners contend that the 
bonus was given only for exceptional risk, but the 
men argue that in fact the war period represented 
the first time during which they were paid any- 
thing approaching a decent living wage. If the 
shipowners insist on putting their proposals into 
practice early next year, there is every possibility 
of a widespread strike among British seamen. 


control by the government and the bureaucratic 
restrictions of T.U. leadership. 

The dockers have now denounced the reaction- 
ary T.U. officials_and have refused to be ham- 
strung by the tortuous industrial negotiating 
machine. As a consequence of their action they 
are now dominating the situation, thus giving a 
very necessary lead to workers in other indus- 
tries. Whatever the official leaders may now 
feel about their bad handling of the dockers in 
we J past, it is obviously too late for them to go 

ack. 

By their action the dockers have Jaid the onus 
for the settlement of their claim and responsi- 
bility for possible subsequent action, squarely 
where it belongs. They can now observe the 
uncomfortable wrangles of the clique of Union 
officials, politicians and employers, in their two- 
fold task of having to meet the men’s ultimatum 
and to escape from the net of intrigues which 
was intended to catch the dockers. The strikers 
have succeeded in cutting the ground beneath the 
feet of the reactionary propagandists. For the 
provocations used against the strikers can easily 
prove to be boomerangs against instigators of 
the charges that the dockers are endangering food 
supplies. Now the officials have their chance to 
ensure that further strike action will not even- 
tuate in a few weeks. The workers are holding 
the initiative. 

The dockers’ action can, if logically carried 
through, reawaken enthusiasm and stimulate a 
new hope that freedom of thought and action is 
within the grasp of all workers. ‘The dockers 
are to be congratulated for erecting the signpost, 
pointing the way ahead for other workers in 
other industries. 


A. MELTZER GETS ONE YEAR 


Our comrade Albert Meltzer, who is known to 
readers of Freedom as author of articles under 
the initials A.M. and as a speaker, has been 
sentenced to a year’s detention for being absent 
without leave. 

Albert Meltzer was originally arrested by the 
Special Branch in September, and sentenced to 
three weeks’ imprisonment at Bow Street Police 
Court for failing to notify a change of address. 
He served this sentence at Brixton Prison, and 
was then handed over to escort and sent to a 
camp at Prestatyn. He was court martialled on 
the 24th October and conducted his own defence. 
As part of his defence he asked for certain 
Ministry of Labour documents to be brought 
forward as evidence and for a responsible official 
of the Ministry to be called as a witness. Need- 
less to say, in spite of promises, neither the 
documents nor the witness appeared. Albert 
Meltzer was then sentenced to one year’s deten- 
tion, whieh is an extremely heavy sentence for 
absence without leave, and which does not give 
him the right of appeal to a tribunal. The 
sentence was promulgated on the Ist November. 

Comrade Meltzer has now joined John Olday 
at Stakehill Detention Camp, and we express our 
solidarity with these two comrades, and our con- 
fidence that they will continue to further the 
anarchist struggle in whatever circumstances they 
may be placed, 








LIFE OF A 


(Two issues ago, we announced the death in 
Paris of the Russian anarchist Volin. We now 
reproduce below a short biography which has 
been sent to us by another Russian comrade, now 
in Mexico, who was a close friend of Volin.) 


Vsevolod Eichenbaum (Volin), was born in 
Voronezh, Russia, in August 1872. His mother 
and father were both physicians and rather well- 
to-do. The well-known mathematician and 
poet, Hichenbaum, was his grandfather and 
Russia’s great literary critic, Boris Eichenbaum, 
is his only brother. 

Vsevolod graduated high school in Voronezh 
and entered the Faculty of Law) in St. Peters- 
burg. He was a brilliant student. But the 
more he advanced in his studies, the more dis- 
satisfied he became with his chosen profession 
as; a poor means to bring relief to the 
suffering Russian people. So, when almost a 
qualified lawyer, he gave up his studies. His 
‘parents put up a desperate fight against it, but 
his decision was irrevocable. He broke with 
them and joined the S.R. Party. 

His greatest desire was to bring education and 
culture to the people. For this purpose, he 
organized Worker’s and Peasant’s Circles to 
which he devoted all his time and energy, teach- 
ing, creating libraries and working out a special 
reading system for the education of adults. 


The 1905 Rebellion 


He refused to take money from his parents 
and gave private lessons in order to live. He 
was a very active spirit in the revolutionary 
movement of that time, and one of the organizers 
and members of the FIRST Council of Work- 
er’s and Peasant’s Soviets. Being at the head of 
the Kronstadt rebellion 1905, he was arrested 
and sentenced to the Peter and Paul Fortress. 

Thanks to the influence and activity of his 
family, this sentence was commuted to life-long 
exile in far off Siberia. From there, his escape 
was arranged and he finally succeeded in reach- 
ing France. Here, he came to the conclusion 
that the State, no matter who is at the head, 
will never bring freedom and welfare to the 
people. By the way, when Volin said “the 
people”, it wasn’t—as for so many others—just 
an expression; he really and sincerely loved the 
people, the multitudes who toil and sweat in 
order to live, and in all his reflections he always 
counted with them. Hence, he became an Anar- 
chist. From then on all his enthusiasm and 
ability was devoted to this movement which he 
served and loved for the rest of his life. 

When the first war broke out, he fought 
against it, was expelled from France for it, and 
with great difficulty made his way to the United 
States. There, he worked with the Russian 
Anarcho-Syndicalists; helping them with the 
paper, reading lectures, etc. But he didn’t stay 


for very long. As soon as the revolution in 
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ted a number of active personalities in the 
Makhno movement and Volin was one of them. 
He was condemned to death! It was thanks to 
some of the old immigrants among the Bolshe- 
viks that Lenin gave an order not to carry out 
the execution. 

Volin was then brought to Moscow, put into 
the Butirka prison, where he was kept until the 
deal between Nestor Makhno and Bolsheviks 
to fight unitedly against Wrangel. Makhno 
accepted on condition that Volin and the other 
imprisoned Anarchists SHOULD BE FREED, 
and that a general Congress of the Russian 
Anarchists should be allowed in Karkov. These 
conditions were agreed upon and signed by both 
parties. olin was freed. He organized the 
Congress and its Sessions began, when suddenly, 





the second Bolshevik betrayal came! The very 
moment the counter-revolutionist Wrangel was 
crushed, all the members present at the Congress 
were arrested, including Volin! When again 
brought to the Moscow prison, he and many 
other comrades declared a hunger strike against 
such procedure. 


Exile From Russia 
At that time, the Profintern had its Inter- 





RUSSIAN ANARCHIST 


national Congress in Moscow. Some of the 
foreign delegates—especially the Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalists present, protested against the persecu- 
tion of such proven revolutionaries as Volin 
and the other imprisoned comrades. As a result 
of this intervention, he was released and EX- 
PELLED from Russia, his own country. 


He then lived in Berlin, published the Anar- 
chist Vestnik, edited the History of the Makhno 
movement, and wrote a lot for the Anarchist 
press. His material situation however, was bad, 
and some comrades thought it better for him to 
return to France. In 1926, they obtained per- 
mission for him to re-enter that country. 

In Paris, he continued to publish the Anar- 
chist Vestnik, wrote for our French papers, read 
lectures for different Groups, and was always 
giving the best there was in him to the move- 
ment as well as to individual comrades who 
needed his help. 

The second great war, found him in Mar- 
seilles. He refused absolutely to have anything 
to do with capitalist wars. He had a theory 
of his own: “with the beginning of the war in 
1914, began the destructive part of this system. 
This destructive period will last tens of years: 
one war will be worse and more terrible than the 
other! This will be (and is) the effort of the 
privileged classes to hold on to their privileges. 
Thus, no matter how critical the situation, the 
constructive forces of society, should have 
nothing to do with these wars but prepare the 
masses for the tremendous changes that are 
bound to come: prepare them for the Social 
Revolution, teach them that the riches of man- 
kind should be organized for the benefit of all 
humanity, teach them how to create a better and 
saner world.” That is why he had nothing to 
do with the second war either. He was repeat- 
edly called to the police, had no work, no room 
and very seldom something to eat, but he did 
not give in. Having no roof of his own, he 
went to the library in Marseilles and it was 
there that he wrote his “History of the Russian 
Revolution”. 

It is well written and a very interesting docu- 
ment, He was very happy to have done this 
work because he thought it very important 
that such history should be written from 
the Anarchist point of view, that the masses 
may know the activities and sacrifices of the 
Russian Anarchists for the Revolution. His 
faith and enthusiasm never failed him, even in 
the darkest days. 

With the death of Vsevolod, we lost one of 
the greatest idealists our movement ever had. 
He was really a courageous revolutionary, an 
uncompromising Anarchist and a great inspira- 
tion to all those who knew him. 

MPs; 








The Deve 
Libertarian 


The enlightenment of the 18th century con- 
tinued the process which had begun in the 16th 
century in the liberation of man from all spirit- 
ual and political patronage and absolute sover- 
eignty over the reason. In place of church 
dogma was put liberty, in place of the grace 
of God came equality, and instead of Christian 
charity, universal human brotherhood and solid- 
arity. The majority contented themselves with 
demanding religious tolerance and _ juridicial 
equality. The more progressive spirits went 
further and strove after the liberation of the 
entire human being from religious, political or 
economic coercion. 

On one side was J. J. Rousseau, whose teach- 
ing was ultimately authoritarian and who was 
the father of Jacobin dictatorship. He made a 
God of the sovereignty of the people, subjugated 
humanity to a social contract lasting for all time, 
and even had in view a state religion, withdrawal 
from which would be forbidden under sentence 
of death. 


Diderot 


As an entire contrast Denis Diderot repre- 
sented the absolute freedom of the individual 
and relied only on the inherent social instinet 
in every man. “I will neither give nor accept 
laws”, he said. A friend of Diderot, Morelli, 
represented in his Code de la Nature a form of 
communism which not only made the means of 
production communal, but, following the maxim 
“To each according to his needs, from each 
according to his ability”, claimed for every man 
the full enjoyment of life. His natural society 
has a libertarian character, because it is built 
from the bottom upwards through the federation 
of single economic units. 

The_ endeavour after personal freedom and 
social harmony went hand in hand with the en- 
lightened thought of the 18th century, and the 
attempt was made to arrive at both through the 
medium of rational persuasion. 

But following the time of enlightenment came 
an epoch of violent revolution. Every revolu- 
tion carries in the beginning, so long as it is a 
fully alive mass movement, libertarian, federalist 
and at the same time socialist tendencies. This 
applies to the French as much as to the Russian 
revolution. 


Socialists Of The French 
Revolution 


In France the storm was released by the 
peasants, who rallied together to burn castles 
and title deeds, and who forced world-shaking 
resolutions on the assemblies then sitting in 
Paris. The federations composed of peasants 
and citizens in the towns and villages formed 








exile in far off Siberia. From there, his escape 
was arranged and he finally succeeded in reach- 
ing France. Here, he came to the conclusion 
that the State, no matter who is at the head, 
will never bring freedom and welfare to the 
people. By the way, when Volin said “the 
people”, it wasn’t—as for so many others—just 
an expression; he really and sincerely loved the 
people, the multitudes who toil and sweat in 
order to live, and in all his reflections he always 
counted with them. Hence, he became an Anar- 
chist. From then on all his enthusiasm and 
ability was devoted to this movement which he 
served and loved for the rest of his life. 

When the first war broke out, he fought 
against it, was expelled from France for it, and 
with great difficulty made his way to the United 
States. There, he worked with the Russian 
Anarcho-Syndicalists; helping them with the 
paper, reading lectures, etc. But he didn’t stay 
for very long. As soon as the revolution in 
Russia broke out in 1917, he was one of the first 
to return. He, together with other comrades, 
immediately organized the Union of Anarchist 
Syndicalist Propaganda. There he worked day 
and night without rest or food, edited the daily 
paper: Voice of Labour (Golos Truda), read lec- 
tures, participated in all sorts of meetings: in 
brief, lived the October Revolution. 

When the Brest-Litovsk treaty was concluded, 
he was bitterly against it. Our Organization 
protested against it in a strong appeal to the 
people to fight the invasion of the Ukraine, 
White Russia, etc. When he finished writing 
this appeal, he gave his resignation as editor of 
the paper saying: “When I call upon the masses 
to fight, I must go with them”, and he left for 
the front. 


The Makhno Movement 


Several months later, the comrades implored 
him to return to organize the Ukrainian Con- 
federation of the “NABAT”, the movement that 
aimed at: UNITING the Anarchist Commun- 
ists, Anarcho-Syndicalists and Anarchist Indivi- 
dualists IN ONE FIGHTING and CREATIVE 
BODY. He returned, edited the Nabat, and 
again became intensely active in the propaganda 
work. During this period, the counter-revolu- 
tion in the Ukraine was very strong, and the 
peasant army, lead by Nestor Makhno, fought 
desperately against it. At the very same time, 
a Congress of the Confederation was called in 
Elizabethgrad which Volin naturally went to 
attend, On his way back, he and a number of 
other comrades, were captured by a counter- 
revolutionary band and were about to be killed 
when Makhno’s army came to their rescue. He 
had met Makhno before. But this was for the 
first. time that he came in contact with the 
PEASANT ARMY. The courage and idealism 
of this mass movement, inspired Volin to join 
them, he became a part of them, doing all in his 
power to enlighten their minds on many prob- 
lems, to educate them and to make them worthy 
of the ideal they represented. They were then 
fighting the DENIKEN BANDS. As soon as 
they finished with Deniken, the Bolsheviks arres- 
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the second Bolshevik betrayal came! 
moment the counter-revolutionist Wrangel was 
crushed, all the members present at the Congress 


The very 


were arrested, including Volin! When again 
brought to the Moscow prison, he and many 
other comrades declared a hunger strike against 
such procedure. 


Exile From Russia 
At that time, the Profintern had its Inter- 





not give in, Paving no Poor OF TMS OWN, Ne 
went to the library in Marseilles and it was 
there that he wrote his ‘History of the Russian 
Revolution”. 

It is well written and a very interesting docu- 
ment, He was very happy to have done this 
work because he thought it very important 
that such history should be written from 
the Anarchist point of view, that the masses 
may know the activities and sacrifices of the 
Russian Anarchists for the Revolution. His 
faith and enthusiasm never failed him, even in 
the darkest days. 

With the death of Vsevolod, we lost one of 
the greatest idealists our movement ever had. 
He was really a courageous revolutionary, an 
uncompromising Anarchist and a great inspira- 
tion to all those who knew him. 

M.S. 





attempt Was Made TO OAPPIVe AT DOU TAPOUR TT TRE 
medium of rational persuasion. 

But following the time of enlightenment came 
an epoch of violent revolution. Every revolu- 
tion carries in the beginning, so long as it is a 
fully alive mass movement, libertarian, federalist 
and at the same time socialist tendencies. ‘This 
applies to the French as much as to the Russian 
revolution. 


Socialists Of The French 
Revolution 


In France the storm was released by the 
peasants, who rallied together to burn castles 
and title deeds, and who forced world-shaking 
resolutions on the assemblies then sitting in 
Paris. The federations composed of peasants 
and citizens in the towns and villages formed 





ZIONISM—A CONTROVERSY 


Dear COMRADES, 

The author of your article, “Rival National- 
isms in Palestine” (Freedom, 20/10/45) is under 
a misapprehension with regard to the inspiration 
and the aims of the Zionist Movement. I sug- 
gest that as a corrective to his over-simplification 
of an exceedingly complicated and tragic prob- 
lem, he should read some of the books printed 
on the subject such as the one recently issued in 
the Penguin series: “An Enemy of the People: 
Anti-Semitism’. 

When he alleges that the British Government 
has exacerbated the relations between Arab and 
Jew, he seems to be unaware of the fact that the 
troubles between the two people started long 
before the mandate over Palestine was awarded 
to this country. There is, of course, a strong 
element of truth in his remark that Britain has 
played off the Arabs and Jews against one an- 
other, but the conditions for this friction existed 
many years ago—in fact, when the first Zionists 
in the year 1862 formulated their ambitious 
original plan for the return of all Jews to 
Palestine. The discontent which arose after- 
wards increased with the influence which Zion- 
ism acquired as a result of the growing number 
of people who were attracted to the idea. But, 
contrary to your writer’s contention, the move- 
ment for establishing Palestine as a national 
home for the Jews did not gather strength owing 
to sentiment alone—this would be confined large- 
ly to the Orthodox Jews, of which there remain 
very few amongst the younger generation—but 
because Jews, even those who were assimilation- 
ist, began to see that pressure brought against 
them periodically prevented them from obtain- 
ing any security in their environment. This, 
and not reactionary tendencies, accounts for the 
new attraction which Zionism holds for so many 
people. The Zionist to-day is not so rash as 
to think that it would be possible to settle all 
Jews in Palestine, and since the founder of the 
modern Zionist Movement, Theodore Herzl, 
wrote “Der Judenstadt” most Jews regard Pales- 
tine as a potential centre for Hebraic culture. 
Recently the demand for a more generous policy 
of immigration into Palestine has been renewed 
as a result of the virulent Jew-hatred which now 
characterises almost every European country, in- 
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ism are not coeval, for hatred of the Jews has 
predated the rise of the present system by almost 
1,500 years. Paradoxically, it was not until the 
destruction of feudalism and the inception of 
Capitalism that the Jew had his first, though 
evanescent, taste of freedom and emancipation. 
The unavoidable truth of the matter is that the 
Jew cannot wait on revolutions; he has been 
martyred by reactionaries too often to live per- 
petually in hope only to be frustrated perpetu- 
ally into despair, The Jew has long been the 
scapegoat and stalking-horse in the Augean 
stable of Capitalism and although he will con- 
tinue his struggle against his enemies he will 
also seek to save himself because his historical 
knowledge has endowed him with the vision to 
see that the future has always been very similar 
to the past. That this is so is shown by the 
widespread acceptance which that pernicious for- 
gery “The Protocols of the Elders of Zion” re- 
ceived. A clumsily written document that was 
eventually found to have been plagiarised from 
Maurice Joly’s “Dialogue aux Enfer entre 
Montesquieu et Machiavel”, it has even now— 
twenty-five years after being exposed by The 
Times—not been disowned by anti-semites (and 
others) and continues to remain for them a kind 
of manual which reveals the world-plots con- 
cocted by a clique of influential Jews. This, to 
the Jew, is all indicative of a dangerous future 
and even in countries where he has nothing im- 
mediate to fear, he is never at his ease, never 
confident of continued acceptance, never certain 
of personal or group survival. He knows, for 
instance, that if any economic or legal disabili- 
ties were to be imposed on him by a mildly anti- 
semitic government, it would almost certainly, 
after a little propaganda, earn the approbation of 
a large number of people. To most Gentiles the 
Jew remains an enigma, but to almost every Jew 
the illogical attitude of the Gentile is a factor 
that has always to be considered, for the Gentile 
is as incalculable as a madman over the Jewish 
question. 

I may here say, in conclusion, that I do not 
personally subscribe to Zionism yet, but I feel 
that it is a movement that should be examined 
with interest and not be dismissed by sweeping 
generalisations, or by references to the class- 
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land to which they have as much right as any- 
body else. The result of such a situation would 
inevitably be some kind of racial war, and the 
Jews sent from Europe to escape from persecu- 
tion might very well find themselves the victims 
of a strife largely produced and fed by the 
attentions of outside interets. 

On the second point, admittedly there has 
been friction between the Fews and the Arabs for 
a long time before the British mandate. Theé 
Turks and the Arab chieftains regarded the 
Zionists as the agents of European powers whe 
wished to interfere in the Levant, and encour 
aged the local hositility against them: It is im- 
portant in this connection to remember that nor: 
mally the Moslems have been much more toler: 
ant of the Fews than were Christian nations 
and that the conditions in Palestine arose ou 
of a very real fear on the part of the ignoran 
Arab peasants that, as their masters told them 
the Fews were coming to take their land away 
Thus the bad relations between the two race 
were from the beginning fostered by intereste 
parties. 

Since the British Mandate the character o, 
Zionism has changed considerably. It has be 
come more nationalistic and, like any nationalis 
movement, had thrown up politicians who are nm 
better—and no worse—than their Europea 
counterparts. It has allowed itself to be use 
by the British and the Americans in their politi 
cal games in the Levant, and has thrown w 
groups which have definite authoritarian ideo 
logies. This does not mean that all, or eve 
a majority of the Palestine fews are reactionary 
or even nationalistic. But it does mean that th 
control of the movement is falling more an 
more into reactionary hands, and that libertaria 
groups, such as the anarchistic communities mep 
tioned by Comrade Blum, live in a world mac 
more and more insecure by the rising temper « 
the rival Fewish and Arab nationalisms. 

On one important point Comrade Blum giv 
us the answer to his own contention. He sa’ 
that the majority of Fews do not believe thi 
they are the Chosen People, but later admits thi 
they may express such beliefs as a “retreat fro 
reality into drama’. In other words, a my 
is created which, if not believed by its create 
may well be believed by other people. with 


again became intensely active in the propaganda 
work. During this peried, the counter-revolu- 
tion in the Ukraine was very strong, and the 
peasant army, lead by Nestor Makhno, fought 
desperately against it. At the very same ume, 
a Congress of the Confederation was called in 
Elizabethgrad which Volin naturally went to 
attend. On his way back, he and a number of 
other comrades, were captured by a counter- 
revolutionary band and were about to be killed 
when Makhno’s army came to their rescue. He 
had met Makhno before. But this was for the 
first time that he came in contact with the 
PEASANT ARMY. The courage and idealism 
of this mass movement, inspired Volin to join 
them, he became a part of them, doing all in his 
power to enlighten their minds on many prob- 
Jems, to educate them and to make them worthy 
of the ideal they represented. They were then 
fighting the DENIKEN BANDS. As soon as 
they finished with Deniken, the Bolsheviks arres- 
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. in the year 1862— formulated their ambitious 


original plan for the return of all Jews to 
Palestine. The discontent which arose after- 
wards increased with the influence which Zion- 
ism acquired as a result of the growing number 
of people who were attracted to the idea. But, 
contrary to your writer’s contention, the move- 
ment for establishing Palestine as a national 
home for the Jews did not gather strength owing 
to sentiment alone—this would be confined large- 
ly to the Orthodox Jews, of which there remain 
very few amongst the younger generation—but 
because Jews, even those who were assimilation- 
ist, began to see that pressure brought against 
them periodically prevented them from obtain- 
ing any security in their environment. This, 
and not reactionary tendencies, accounts for the 
new attraction which Zionism holds for so many 
people. The Zionist to-day is not so rash as 
to think that it would be possible to settle all 
Jews in Palestine, and since the founder of the 
modern Zionist Movement, Theodore Herzl, 
wrote “Der Judenstadt” most Jews regard Pales- 
tine as a potential centre for Hebraic culture. 
Recently the demand for a more generous policy 
of immigration into Palestine has been renewed 
as a result of the virulent Jew-hatred which now 
characterises almost every European country, in- 
cluding even such relatively liberal nations as 
France and the Bohemian part of Czechoslovakia. 

I feel also that a protest must be made against 
the inadequate and distorted interpretation of 
the Jewish problem which your writer has offer- 
ed. The Jews who believe that they are a 
“Chosen People” are limited in number and 
comprise for the most part the Orthodox who 
try to follow the scriptural teachings of the 
Talmud and the revelatory injunctions of the 
Torah. They are often removed by less than 
four generations from the ghettos of Warsaw or 
the Russian Pale around Minsk. ‘The average 
Jew maintains no such folly, but if he should 
express such a belief it is only because a myth 
of that character gives him a feeling that a des- 
tiny awaits his people which can only be attain- 
ed in suffering and martyrdom in a hostile world. 
In his less pessimistic moments the modern Jew 
is fully aware of the fancifulness of this flight 
into romantic teleology, but it is his retreat from 
reality into drama in order to sublimate the 
tragedy of his being. 

It is not that the “Zionist concedes the anti- 
semite’s point by marking the Jews off from the 
rest of humanity” but simply that as tolerance 
lessens toward the Jew, the Jew realises that to 
ignore this fact is to ignore his entire future. 
He knows that he has always been the dark hope 
of the white bungler, that it is the hand of the 
Jew that has always put usury into business. 
No degree of logic is able to remove this vulgar 
conviction. The Jew, therefore, has not chosen 
Palestine; he is being driven there as a measure 
of self-preservation. Your author, in asserting 
that the “Jews will attain freedom and equality 

. only when they, etc., etc.” lays the blame 
for Jewish misfortunes on the Jews themselves. 
Every thoughtful Jew is aware that anti-semitism 
is woven out of the threads of hatred and preju- 
dice which are encouraged by the insufficiencies 
and inefficiencies of Capitalism, but he is no less 
aware of the fact that anti-semitism and Capital- 


eventually found to have been plagiarised from 
Maurice Joly’s “Dialogue aux Enfer entre 
Montesquieu et Machiavel”, it has even now— 
twenty-five years after being exposed by The 
Times—not been disowned by anti-semites (and 
others) and continues to remain for them a kind 
of manual which reveals the world-plots con- 
cocted by a clique of influential Jews. This, to 
the Jew, is all indicative of a dangerous future 
and even in countries where he has nothing im- 
mediate to fear, he is never at his ease, never 
confident of continued acceptance, never certain 
of personal or group survival. He knows, for 
instance, that if any economic or legal disabili- 
ties were to be imposed on him by a mildly anti- 
semitic government, it would almost certainly, 
after a little propaganda, earn the approbation of 
a large number of people. To most Gentiles the 
Jew remains an enigma, but to almost every Jew 
the illogical attitude of the Gentile is a factor 
that has always to be considered, for the Gentile 
is as incalculable as a madman over the Jewish 
question. 

I may here say, in conclusion, that I do not 
personally subscribe to Zionism yet, but I feel 
that it is a movement that should be examined 
with interest and not be dismissed by sweeping 
generalisations, or by references to the class- 
struggle alone. For the average Gentile, the 
question is a matter of hypothesis; for the Jew 
it is a matter of life and death. 


Yours fraternally, 
R. S. BLUM. 


Reply 


Comrade Blum seems to have misunderstood 
the intention of the article on Rival Nationalisms 
in Palestine. As was clearly stated, we have no 
objections to Zionism in so far as it is a move- 
ment for settling Fews in Palestine. What we 
do criticise are, firstly, the harmful assumption 
that any fundamental solution of the Fewish 
problem can come from settlement in Palestine, 
and secondly, the reactionary and nationalist ten- 
dencies which have become very strong in the 
Zionist movement and at times appear to control 
it. 

It is obvious that the whole Fewish population 
of the world, or even the reduced Fewish popula- 
tion of Europe, cannot with any degree of suc- 
cess be settled in the small and infertile country 
of Palestine. Moreover, there are the Arabs to 
be considered, who, from any objective stand- 
point, have as good a right as the Fews to stay 
in a country they have inhabited for centuries. 
It is an unfortunate fact, and one that cannot 
fail to do harm to the Zionist cause, that its 
exponents show very little consideration for the 
problems of the Arabs, as was admitted in the 
Penguin book mentioned by Comrade Blum. The 
Palestine Arabs, whose condition is described in 
a letter printed elsewhere in Freedom, are one of 
the most miserable peoples in the world, down- 
trodden by Turk, British and their own native 
rulers alike. Surely they too are entitled to 
some consideration in the question of Palestine— 
and the establishment of that country as a Few- 
ish National Home cannot fail to make them 
merely a subject race, living on sufference in a 


ihus the bad relations between the tho races 
were from the beginning fostered by interested 
parties. 

Since the British Mandate the character of 
Zionism has changed considerably. It has be- 
come more nationalistic and, like any nationalist 
movement, had thrown up politicians who are no 
better—and no worse—than their European 
counterparts. It has allowed itself to be used 
by the British and the Americans in their politi- 
cal games in the Levant, and has thrown up 
groups which have definite authoritarian ideo- 
logies. This does not mean that all, or even 
a majority of the Palestine fews are reactionary 
or even nationalistic. But it does mean that the 
control of the movement is falling more and 
more into reactionary hands, and that libertarian 
groups, such as the anarchistic communities men 
tioned by Comrade Blum, live in a world made 
more and more insecure by the rising temper of 
the rival Fewish and Arab nationalisms. 

On one important point Comrade Blum gives 

us the answer to his own contention. He says 
that the majority of Fews do not believe that 
they are the Chosen People, but later admits that 
they may express such beliefs as a “retreat from 
reality into drama’. In other words, a myth 
is created which, if not believed by its creator, 
may well be believed by other people, with un- 
fortunate practical consequences. 
_ Moreover, Comrade Blum himself emphasises 
in his last paragraph the difference in outlook 
between Few and Gentile, and seems to accept 
it. We do not accept it, and think that the 
sooner these sentimental concepts are ended, the 
sooner Few and Gentile realise they are men 
with the same ultimate aims in life, the better 
it will be for the Fews and for Europe as a 
whole. 

Obviously the problem of the few has an in- 
tense subjective reality, and provides a great 
temptation to look to some impossible solution 
such as the Zionists propose. But the Fews 
should not reject out of hand the opinions of 
those who look at the matter with a more objec- 
tive eye, and see that the Fewish problem is 
linked with the whole social catastrophe of 
modern Europe. A retreat to Palestine may 
help a few thousand Fews—we do not deny that, 
But we are convinced that only a fundamental 
change of attitude on both sides, a dropping of 
barriers and defences between Fews and people 
of other communities, will finally solve the 
problem. And such a change will by its very 
nature be revolutionary. 


THE EDITORS. 
THE LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 
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FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 17th NOVEMBER, 1945. 


RUSSIAN ANARCHIST). 





“1 a number of active personalities in the 
Aakhno movement and Volin was one of them. 
le was condemned to death! It was thanks to 
yme of the old immigrants among the Bolshe- 
iks that Lenin gave an order not to carry out 
ie execution. 

Volin was then brought to Moscow, put into 
1¢ Butirka prison, where he was kept until the 
eal between Nestor Makhno and Bolsheviks 
» fight unitedly against Wrangel. Makhno 
ecepted on condition that Volin and the other 
nprisoned Anarchists SHOULD BE FREED, 
nd that a general Congress of the Russian 
narchists should be allowed in Karkov. These 
onditions were agreed upon and signed by both 
arties. Volin was freed. He organized the 
jongress and its Sessions began, when suddenly, 





second Bolshevik betrayal came! The very 
oment the counter-revolutionist Wrangel was 
ushed, all the members present at the Congress 
ere arrested, including Volin! When again 
‘ought to the Moscow prison, he and many 
her comrades declared a hunger strike against 
ich procedure. 


Exile From Russia 
At that time, the Profintern had its Inter- 
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national Congress in Moscow. Some of the 
foreign delegates—especially the Anarcho-Syn- 
dicalists present, protested against the persecu- 
tion of such proven revolutionaries as Volin 
and the other imprisoned comrades. As a result 
of this intervention, he was released and EX- 
PELLED from Russia, his own country. 


He then lived in Berlin, published the Anar- 
chist Vestnik, edited the History of the Makhno 
movement, and wrote a lot for the Anarchist 
press. His material situation however, was bad, 
and some comrades thought it better for him to 
return to France. In 1926, they obtained per- 
mission for him to re-enter that country. 

In Paris, he continued to publish the Anar- 
chist Vestnik, wrote for our French papers, read 
lectures for different Groups, and was always 
giving the best there was in him to the move- 
ment as well as to individual comrades who 
needed his help. 

The second great war, found him in Mar- 
seilles. He refused absolutely to have anything 
to do with capitalist wars. He had a theory 
of his own: “with the beginning of the war in 
1914, began the destructive part of this system. 
This destructive period will last tens of years: 
one war will be worse and more terrible than the 
other! This will be (and is) the effort of the 
privileged classes to hold on to their privileges. 
Thus, no matter how critical the situation, the 
constructive forces of society, should have 
nothing to do with these wars but prepare the 
masses for the tremendous changes that are 
bound to come: prepare them for the Social 
Revolution, teach them that the riches of man- 
kind should be organized for the benefit of all 
humanity, teach them how to create a better and 
saner world.” That is why he had nothing to 
do with the second war either. He was repeat- 
edly called to the police, had no work, no room 
and very seldom something to eat, but he did 
not give in. Having no roof of his own, he 
went to the library in Marseilles and it was 
there that he wrote his “History of the Russian 
Revolution”. 

It is well written and a very interesting docu- 
ment, He was very happy to have done this 
work because he thought it very important 
that such history should be written from 
the Anarchist point of view, that the masses 
may know the activities and sacrifices of the 
Russian Anarchists for the Revolution. His 
faith and enthusiasm never failed him, even in 
the darkest days. 

With the death of Vsevolod, we lost one of 
the greatest idealists our movement ever had. 
He was really a courageous revolutionary, an 
uncompromising Anarchist and a great inspira- 
tion to all those who knew him. 

M.S. 








The enlightenment of the 18th century con- 
tinued the process which had begun in the 16th 
century in the liberation of man from all spirit- 
ual and political patronage and absolute sover- 
eignty over the reason. In place of church 
dogma was put liberty, in place of the grace 
of God came equality, and instead of Christian 
charity, universal human brotherhood and solid- 
arity. The majority contented themselves with 
demanding religious tolerance and juridicial 
equality. The more progressive spirits went 
further and strove after the liberation of the 
entire human being from religious, political or 
economic coercion. 

On one side was J. J. Rousseau, whose teach- 
ing was ultimately authoritarian and who was 
the father of Jacobin dictatorship. He made a 
God of the sovereignty of the people, subjugated 
humanity to a social contract lasting for all time, 
and even had in view a state religion, withdrawal 
from which would be forbidden under sentence 
of death. 


Diderot 


As an entire contrast Denis Diderot repre- 
sented the absolute freedom of the individual 
and relied only on the inherent social instinct 
in every man. “I will neither give nor accept 
laws”, he said. A friend of Diderot, Morelli, 
represented in his Code de la Nature a form of 
communism which not only made the means of 
production communal, but, following the maxim 
“To each according to his needs, from each 
according to his ability”, claimed for every man 
the full enjoyment of life. His natural society 
has a libertarian character, because it is built 
from the bottom upwards through the federation 
of single economic units. 

The_ endeavour after personal freedom and 
social harmony went hand in hand with the en- 
lightened thought of the 18th century, and the 
attempt was made to arrive at both through the 
medium of rational persuasion. 

But following the time of enlightenment came 
an epoch of violent revolution. Every revolu- 
tion carries in the beginning, so long as it is a 
fully alive mass movement, libertarian, federalist 
and at the same time socialist tendencies. This 
applies to the French as much as to the Russian 
revolution. 


Socialists Of The French 
Revolution 


In France the storm was released by the 
peasants, who rallied together to burn castles 
and title deeds, and who forced world-shaking 
resolutions on the assemblies then sitting in 
Paris. The federations composed of peasants 
and citizens in the towns and villages formed 
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Libertarian Thought—2 


the revolutionary society of France. At that 
time socialist thoughts were permeating the air, 
and Brissot wrote, “Property is theft”. Con- 
dorcet talked of ‘“‘natural equality as the final 
goal of social art’’. 

When this spontaneous life became numbed 
through external warfare on the one hand and 
the tiring of the masses in the iron dictatorship 
of the Committee of Public Safety in the other, 
and federalism was decried as reactionary, then 
the revolution had practically come to its con- 
clusion. Earlier socialists like Brissot believed 
they had to choose between liberty and equality, 
and ended on the scaffold as Girondists. Those 
who were faithful to their libertarian socialist 
attitudes, like Condorcet, were. crushed between 
the different parties. As an infallible exponent 
of the Jacobin religion, Robespierre met with 
bloody consequences any attempt to call on the 
spontaneous action of the people and drive the 
social revolution further. One after the other 
were executed Jacques Roux, Herbert, Chabot, 
ete. 


Jacobin Authoritarianism 


With this bourgeois reaction was cleared the 
way for the 9th Thermidor and Napoleon’s mili- 
tary dictatorship. Despite this, Robespierre and 
the Jacobin dictatorship became the shining 
example of the authoritarian socialists in the 
19th and 20th centuries. For this reversal of 
facts Baboeuf and Buonarotti are mainly respon- 
sible. They can be described as the first revo- 
lutionary state socialists. In 1796 they staged 
with a few companions, among them Silvain 
Maréchal, the Conspiracy of the Equals. In 
their plans there was no room for free explana- 
tion and a spontaneous life. Everywhere was to 
be dependent on a circle of carefully chosen 
revolutionaries, who were drilled in Jesuitical 
obedience and would be equipped with all the 
means of power. Liberty was pushed aside in 
their minds; it would rise by itself, when the 
enemies of equality were extirpated. That in 
this dictatorial power itself could be hidden the 
greatest danger for liberty and equality, did not 
occur to Baboeuf. 

After Baboeuf’s martyr death Buonarotti wrote 
The Conspiracy of the Equals, a book which was 
intended to become the bible of the authoritarian 
socialists in France. His most important pupil 
was Auguste Blanqui; Blanqui tried for 
half a century, with a small circle of fanatical 
followers, to establish revolutionary dictatorship. 
The Blanquists, who during the Paris Commune 
of 1871 played the role of police among the 
revolutionaries, were in their political and human 
attitude nearly related to the Bolsheviks. Here 
we must mention a word by Karl Marx. Marx 
learned his esteem of the state from Hegel, who 
saw in it “The Incarnation of God’s Idea on 
Earth”. The Jacobins offered Marx the. cx. 
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» second Bolshevik betrayal came! The very 
yment the counter-revolutionist Wrangel was 
ished, all the members present at the Congress 
we arrested, including Volin! When again 
ought to the Moscow prison, he and many 
her comrades declared a hunger strike against 
ch procedure. 


Exile From Russia 
At that time, the Profintern had its Inter- 





there that he wrote his “History of the Russian 
Revolution”. 

It is well written and a very interesting docu- 
ment, He was very happy to have done this 
work because he thought it very important 
that such history should be written from 
the Anarchist point of view, that the massec 
may know the activities and sacrifices of the 
Russian Anarchists for the Revolution. His 
faith and enthusiasm never failed him, even in 
the darkest days. 

With the death of Vsevolod, we lost one of 
the greatest idealists our movement ever had, 
He was really a courageous revolutionary, an 
uncompromising Anarchist and a great inspira- 
tion to all those who knew him. 

M.S. 








LIONISM—A CONTROVERSY 


HAR COMRADES, 
The author of your article, “Rival National- 
ns in Palestine” (Freedom, 20/10/45) is under 
misapprehension with regard to the inspiration 
id the aims of the Zionist Movement. I sug- 
st that as a corrective to his over-simplification 
an exceedingly complicated and tragic prob- 
m, he should read some of the books printed 
1 the subject such as the one recently issued in 
¢ Penguin series: “An Enemy of the People: 
nti-Semitism’”’. 
When he alleges that the British Government 
18 exacerbated the relations between Arab and 
‘w, he seems to be unaware of the fact that the 
oubles between the two people started long 
fore the mandate over Palestine was awarded 
this country. There is, of course, a strong 
ement of truth in his remark that Britain has 
ayed off the Arabs and Jews against one an- 
her, but the conditions for this friction existed 
any years ago—in fact, when the first Zionists 
| the year 1862 formulated their ambitious 
‘iginal plan for the return of all Jews to 
alestine. The discontent which arose after- 
ards increased with the influence which Zion- 
m acquired as a result of the growing number 
' people who were attracted to the idea. But, 
yntrary to your writer’s contention, the move- 
ent for establishing Palestine as a national 
ome for the Jews did not gather strength owing 
) sentiment alone—this would be confined large- 
‘to the Orthodox Jews, of which there remain 
sry few amongst the younger generation—but 
‘cause Jews, even those who were assimilation- 
{, began to see that pressure brought against 
1em periodically prevented them from obtain- 
if any security in their environment. This, 
nd not reactionary tendencies, accounts for the 
ew attraction which Zionism holds for so many 
eople. The Zionist to-day is not so rash as 
» think that it would be possible to settle all 
ews in Palestine, and since the founder of the 
1odern Zionist Movement, Theodore Herzl, 
rote “Der Judenstadt” most Jews regard Pales- 
ne as a potential centre for Hebraic culture. 
ecently the demand for a more generous policy 
{ immigration into Palestine has been renewed 
s a result of the virulent Jew-hatred which now 
haracterises almost every European country, in- 
luding even such relatively liberal nations as 
rance and the Bohemian part of Czechoslovakia. 





ism are not coeval, for hatred of the Jews has 
predated the rise of the present system by almost 
1,500 years. Paradoxically, it was not until the 
destruction of feudalism and the inception of 
Capitalism that the Jew had his first, though 
evanescent, taste of freedom and emancipation. 
The unavoidable truth of the matter is that the 
Jew cannot wait on revolutions; he has been 
martyred by reactionaries too often to live per- 
petually in hope only to be frustrated perpetu- 
ally into despair. The Jew has long been the 
scapegoat and stalking-horse in the Augean 
stable of Capitalism and although he will con- 
tinue his struggle against his enemies he will 
also seek to save himself because his historical 
knowledge has endowed him with the vision to 
see that the future has always been very similar 
to the past. That this is so is shown by the 
widespread acceptance which that pernicious for- 
gery “The Protocols of the Elders of Zion’ re- 
ceived. A clumsily written document that was 
eventually found to have been plagiarised from 
Maurice Joly’s “Dialogue aux Enfer entre 
Montesquieu et Machiavel’’, it has even now— 
twenty-five years after being exposed by The 
Times—not been disowned by anti-semites (and 
others) and continues to remain for them a kind 
of manual which reveals the world-plots con- 
cocted by a clique of influential Jews. This, to 
the Jew, is all indicative of a dangerous future 
and even in countries where he has nothing im- 
mediate to fear, he is never at his ease, never 
confident of continued acceptance, never certain 
of personal or group survival. He knows, for 
instance, that if any economic or legal disabili- 
ties were to be imposed on him by a mildly anti- 
semitic government, it would almost certainly, 
after a little propaganda, earn the approbation of 
a large number of people. To most Gentiles the 
Jew remains an enigma, but to almost every Jew 
the illogical attitude of the Gentile is a factor 
that has always to be considered, for the Gentile 
is as incalculable as a madman over the Jewish 
question. 

I may here say, in conclusion, that I do not 
personally subscribe to Zionism yet, but I feel 
that it is a movement that should be examined 
with interest and not be dismissed by sweeping 
generalisations, or by references to the class- 
struggle alone. For the average Gentile, the 
question is a matter of hypothesis; for the Jew 


But following the time of enlightenment came 
an epoch of violent revolution. Every revolu- 
tion carries in the beginning, so long as it is a 
fully alive mass movement, libertarian, federalist 
and at the same time socialist tendencies. This 
applies to the French as much as to the Russian 
revolution. 


Socialists Of The French 
Revolution 


In France the storm was released by the 
peasants, who rallied together to burn castles 
and title deeds, and who forced world-shaking 
resolutions on the assemblies then sitting in 
Paris. The federations composed of peasants 
and citizens in the towns and villages formed 





land to which they have as much right as any- 
body else. The result of such a situation would 
inevitably be some kind of racial war, and the 
Jews sent from Europe to escape from persecu- 
tion might very well find themselves the victims 
of a strife largely produced and fed by the 
attentions of outside interets. 

On the second point, admittedly there has 
been friction between the Fews and the Arabs for 
a long time before the British mandate. The 
Turks and the Arab chieftains regarded the 
Zionists as the agents of European powers who 
wished to interfere in the Levant, and encour- 
aged the local hositility against them. It is im- 
portant in this connection to remember that nor- 


» mally the Moslems have been much more toler- 


ant of the Fews than were Christian nations, 
and that the conditions in Palestine arose out 
of a very real fear on the. part of the ignorant 
Arab peasants that, as their masters told them, 
the Fews were coming to take their land away. 
Thus the bad relations between the two races 
were from the beginning fostered by interested 
parties. 

Since the British Mandate the character of 
Zionism has changed considerably. It has be- 
come more nationalistic and, like any nationalist 
movement, had thrown up politicians who are no 
better—and no worse—than their European 
counterparts. It has allowed itself to be used 
by the British and the Americans in their politi- 
cal games in the Levant, and has thrown up 
groups which have definite authoritarian ideo- 
logies. This does not mean that all, or even 
a majority of the Palestine Fews are reactionary 
or even nationalistic. But it does mean that the 
control of the movement is falling more and 
more into reactionary hands, and that libertarian 
groups, such as the anarchistic communities men- 
tioned by Comrade Blum, live in a world made 
more and more insecure by the rising temper of 
the rival Jewish and Arab nationalisms. 

On one important point Comrade Blum gives 
us the answer to his own contention. He says 
that the majority of Fews do not believe that 
they are the Chosen People, but later admits that 
they may express such beliefs as a “retreat from 
reality into drama”. In other words, a myth 
is created which, if not believed by its creator, 
may well be believed by other people, with un- 
fortunate practical consequences. 

wer 
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their minds; it would rise by itself, when the 
enemies of equality were extirpated. That in 
this dictatorial power itself could be hidden the 
greatest danger for liberty and equality, did not 
occur to Baboeuf. 

After Baboeuf’s martyr death Buonarotti wrote 
The Conspiracy of the Equals, a book which was 
intended to become the bible of the authoritarian 
socialists in France. His most important pupil 
was Auguste Blanqui; Blanqui tried for 
half a century, with a small circle of fanatical 
followers, to establish revolutionary dictatorship. 
The Blanquists, who during the Paris Commune 
of 1871 played the role of police among the 
revolutionaries, were in their political and human 
attitude nearly related to the Bolsheviks. Here 
we must mention a word by Karl Marx. Marx 
learned his esteem of the state from Hegel, who 
saw in it “The Incarnation of God’s Idea on 
Earth”. The Jacobins offered Marx the ex- 
ample of revolutionary dictatorship; after their 
pattern he envisaged the regimé which would 
transfer capitalist economy to socialism, and to 


which he gave the name of Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. 


Maréchal The Libertarian 


Already in the Conspiracy of the Equals an 
opposing element was represented in Silvain 
Maréchal, a poet and atheist philosopher, in 
whom still lived the spirit of the 18th century. 
For him social equality and individual freedom 
were two sides of an indivisible whole. We know 
his Manifesto of Equality, which was supposed 
to be the introduction to the Conspiracy, but 
which was emphatically denied by Baboeuf and 
Buonarotti because of the sentence, “At last the 
revolting difference between ruler and ruled will 
disappear”. 

The contrast between authoritarian and liber- 
tarian attitudes is also to be met among the 
socialist theoreticions of the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Saint-Simon foresaw the 
salvation of society by a new spiritual hierarchy, 
a papism of science. Quite different is the 
Utopia of Charles Fourier. In his “phalanster- 
ies”, economic units of 2,000 people, the indivi- 
dual 1s supposed to be freed from all social 
coercion. He works at what he desires, and 
just as long and as much as he wishes. He can 
vary his work, exert himself and rest, just as 
he wishes. Different temperaments will comple- 
ment each other, according to Fourier’s way of 
thought, and this will result in social harmony 
as long. as man is not put into a straight-jacket, 
There is, accordingly, no need for government 
and authority. 

H. KOECHLIN, 
Translated by I.R. 


(To be continued). 





PEARL HARBOUR 


The full story of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour was made public by President Truman 
last month in a series of reports which clearly 
show that the attack by the Japanese was 
expected. 

The Army Board disclosed that President 
Roosevelt accurately forecast Japan’s “sneak” 
attack thirteen days in advance. 

_ This disclosure came from Secretary of War 
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riginal plan for the return of all Jews to 
’alestine. ‘The discontent which arose after- 
vards increased with the influence which Zion- 
sm acquired as a result of the growing number 
f people who were attracted to the idea. But, 
ontrary to your writer’s contention, the move- 
nent for establishing Palestine as a national 
1ome for the Jews did not gather strength owing 
© sentiment alone—this would be confined large- 
y to the Orthodox Jews, of which there remain 
ery few amongst the younger generation—but 
wcause Jews, even those who were assimilation- 
st, began to see that pressure brought against 
hem periodically prevented them from obtain- 
ng any security in their environment. This, 
ind not reactionary tendencies, accounts for the 
ew attraction which Zionism holds for so many 
xeople. The Zionist to-day is not so rash as 
o think that it would be possible to settle all 
[ews in Palestine, and since the founder of the 
nodern Zionist Movement, Theodore Herzl, 
yrote “Der Judenstadt” most Jews regard Pales- 
ine as a potential centre for Hebraic culture. 
Recently the demand for a more generous policy 
4 immigration into Palestine has been renewed 
is a result of the virulent Jew-hatred which now 
characterises almost every European country, in- 
‘uding even such relatively liberal nations as 
france and the Bohemian part of Czechoslovakia. 

I feel also that a protest must be made against 
he inadequate and distorted interpretation of 
he Jewish problem which your writer has offer- 
sd. The Jews who believe that they are a 
‘Chosen People” are limited in number and 
‘omprise for the most part the Orthodox who 
ry to follow the scriptural teachings of the 
Talmud and the revelatory injunctions of the 
Torah. ‘They are often removed by less than 
our generations from the ghettos of Warsaw or 
he Russian Pale around Minsk. The average 
jew maintains no such folly, but if he should 
‘xpress such a belief it is only because a myth 
yf that character gives him a feeling that a des- 
iny awaits his people which can only be attain- 
‘d in suffering and martyrdom in a hostile world. 
In his less pessimistic moments the modern Jew 
§ fully aware of the fancifulness of this flight 
nto romantic teleology, but it is his retreat from 
eality into drama in order to sublimate the 
ragedy of his being. 

It is not that the “Zionist concedes the anti- 
emite’s point by marking the Jews off from the 
est of humanity” but simply that as tolerance 
essens toward the Jew, the Jew realises that to 
gnore this fact is to ignore his entire future. 
‘le knows that he has always been the dark hope 
f the white bungler, that it is the hand of the 
few that has always put usury into business. 
No degree of logic is able to remove this vulgar 
onviction. The Jew, therefore, has not chosen 
*alestine; he is being driven there as a measure 
yf self-preservation. Your author, in asserting 
hat the “Jews will attain freedom and equality 

. only when they, etc., etc.” lays the blame 
or Jewish misfortunes on the Jews themselves. 
ivery thoughtful Jew is aware that anti-semitism 
§ woven out of the threads of hatred and preju- 
lice which are encouraged by the insufficiencies 
nd inefficiencies of Capitalism, but he is no less 
ware of the fact that anti-semitism and Capital- 
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Maurice Joly’s “Dialogue aux Enfer entre 
Montesquieu et Machiavel”, it has even now— 
twenty-five years after being exposed by The 
Times—not been disowned by anti-semites (and 
others) and continues to remain for them a kind 
of manual which reveals the world-plots con- 
cocted by a clique of influential Jews. This, io 
the Jew, is all indicative of a dangerous future 
and even in countries where he has nothing im- 
mediate to fear, he is never at his ease, never 
confident of continued acceptance, never certain 
of personal or group survival. He knows, for 
instance, that if any economic or legal disabili- 
ties were to be imposed on him by a mildly anti- 
semitic government, it would almost certainly, 
after a little propaganda, earn the approbation of 
a large number of people. To most Gentiles the 
Jew remains an enigma, but to almost every Jew 
the illogical attitude of the Gentile is a factor 
that has always to be considered, for the Gentile 
is as incalculable as a madman over the Jewish 
question. 

I may here say, in conclusion, that I do not 
personally subscribe to Zionism yet, but I feel 
that it is a movement that should be examined 
with interest and not be dismissed by sweeping 
generalisations, or by references to the class- 
struggle alone. For the average Gentile, the 
question is a matter of hypothesis; for the Jew 
it is a matter of life and death. 


Yours fraternally, 
R. S. BLUM. 


Reply 


Comrade Blum seems to have misunderstood 
the intention of the article on Rival Nationalisms 
in Palestine. As was clearly stated, we have no 
objections to Zionism in so far as it is a move- 
ment for settling Fews in Palestine. What we 
do criticise are, firstly, the harmful assumption 
that any fundamental solution of the Fewish 
problem can come from settlement in Palestine, 
and secondly, the reactionary and nationalist ten- 
dencies which have become very strong in the 
Zionist movement and at times appear to control 
it. 

It is obvious that the whole Fewish population 
of the world, or even the reduced Fewish popula- 
tion of Europe, cannot with any degree of suc- 
cess be settled in the small and infertile country 
of Palestine. Moreover, there are the Arabs to 
be considered, who, from any objective stand- 
point, have as good a right as the fews to stay 
in a country they have inhabited for centuries. 
It is an unfortunate fact, and one that cannot 
fail to do harm to the Zionist cause, that its 
exponents show very little consideration for the 
problems of the Arabs, as was admitted in the 
Penguin book mentioned by Comrade Blum. The 
Palestine Arabs, whose condition is described in 
a letter printed elsewhere in Freedom, are one of 
the most miserable peoples in the world, down- 
trodden by Turk, British and their own native 
rulers alike. Surely they too are entitled to 
some consideration in the question of Palestine— 
and the establishment of that country as a few- 
ish National Home cannot fail to make them 
merely @ subject race, living on sufference in a 
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were from the beginning fostered by interested 
parties. 

Since the British Mandate the character of 
Zionism has changed considerably. It has be- 
come more nationalistic and, like any nationalist 
movement, had thrown up politicians who are no 
better—and no worse—than their European 
counterparts. It has allowed itself to be used 
by the British and the Americans in their politi- 
cal games in the Levant, and has thrown up 
groups which have definite authoritarian ideo- 
logies. This does not mean that all, or even 
a majority of the Palestine Fews are reactionary 
or even nationalistic. But it does mean that the 
control of the movement is falling more and 
more into reactionary hands, and that libertarian 
groups, such as the anarchistic communities men- 
tioned by Comrade Blum, live in a world made 
more and more insecure by the rising temper of 
the rival Fewish and Arab nationalisms. 

On one important point Comrade Blum gives 

us the answer to his own contention. He says 
that the majority of Fews do not believe that 
they are the Chosen People, but later admits that 
they may express such beliefs as a “retreat from 
reality into drama”. In other words, a myth 
is created which, if not believed by its creator, 
may well be believed by other people, with un- 
fortunate practical consequences. 
_ Moreover, Comrade Blum himself emphasises 
in his last paragraph the difference in outlook 
between Few and Gentile, and seems to accept 
it. We do not accept it, and think that the 
sooner these sentimental concepts are ended, the 
sooner Few and Gentile realise they are men 
with the same ultimate aims in life, the better 
it will be for the Fews and for Europe as a 
whole. 

Obviously the problem of the few has an in- 
tense subjective reality, and provides a great 
temptation to look to some impossible solution 
such as the Zionists propose. But the Fews 
should not reject out of hand the opinions of 
those who look at the matter with a more objec- 
tive eye, and see that the Fewish problem is 
linked with the whole social catastrophe of 
modern Europe. A retreat to Palestine may 
help a few thousand Jews—we do not deny that. 
But we are convinced that only a fundamental 
change of attitude on both sides, a dropping of 
barriers and defences between Fews and people 
of other communities, will finally solve the 
problem. And such a change will by its very 
nature be revolutionary. 


THE EDITORS. 
THE LONDON ANARCHIST GROUP 
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Utopia of Charles Fourier. In his “phalanster- 
1685, economic units of 2,000 people, the indivi- 
dual 1s supposed to be freed from all social 
coercion. He works at what he desires, and 
just as long and as much as he wishes. He can 
vary his work, exert himself and rest, just as 
he wishes. Different temperaments will comple- 
ment each other, according to Fourier’s way of 
thought, and this will result in social harmony 
as long. as man is not put into a straight-jacket. 
There is, accordingly, no need for government 
and authority. 
H. KOECHLIN, 
Translated by LR. 


(To be continued). 
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PEARL HARBOUR 


The full story of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbour was made public by President Truman 
last month in a series of reports which clearly 
show that the attack by the Japanese was 
expected. 

The Army Board disclosed that President 
Roosevelt accurately forecast Japan’s “sneak” 
attack thirteen days in advance. 

This disclosure came from Secretary of War 
Stimson’s diary. On Nov. 25, 1941, Stimson 
wrote: “He (President Roosevelt) brought up the 
event that we were likely to be attacked perhaps 
as soon as—perhaps next Monday, for the Japs 
are notorious for making an attack without warn- 
ing, and the question was what we should do.” 

The Army Pearl Harbor Board report, how- 
ever, described the 10-point memorandum dis- 
patched to Japan on Nov. 26, 1941, as “the 
button that started the war.” 

The report said the memorandum was dis- 
patched to the Japanese after Secretary of State 
Hull decided not to go through with earlier pro- 
posal which contained a plan for a three month 
ruce. 

The Japanese regarded this memorandum as 
an ultimatum and, consequently, made the attack 
upon Pearl Harbor. 


The. Conscientious Objector, Sept. 45, 
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FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 17th NOVEMBER, 1945. 


Anarehist Commentary 


British Intervention in 
Far East 


In spite of assurances given, British troops 
are now being used extensively against Indones- 
ians. Severe fighting is reported in Sourabaya 
after the British had shelled and bombed strong- 
holds in the town by land, sea,and air. 

While the British Government is carrying on 
an open policy of repression against the Indones- 
ian movement of independence the Dutch Gov- 
ernment refuses to make any effort to meet the 
demands of the Indonesian people. Even the 
proposals put forward by Dr. Van Mook have 
been invalidated by the statement made in the 
Hague that they have been issued against the 
express wishes and instructions of the Nether- 
lands Government. 

Even such a cautious paper as the Manchester 
Guardian cannot help criticising the attitude 
taken by the Dutch government. Their special 
correspondent writes in their issue of the 
5/11/45: 

“Either the Dutch Government is being 
monumentally inept or else it wants to put the 
whole conflict to the test of arms as soon as 
possible—or both. The most charitable ex- 
planation of their choppings and changings is 
that they still will not face the facts. Like 
the majority of Dutch residents here they are 
still living in a world of ifs—if the British 
troops had arrived in Java earlier, if the 
British had arrested Soekarno, if there was not 
all this terrorism. 

There has been only one sensible policy for 
the Dutch to pursue here—that is, to adopt 
a programme that large sections of British, 
American, and Indonesian opinion might con- 
sider fair and just and to stick to it. It 
would at least strengthen their moral position 
in the eyes of the world.” 

The struggle of the Indonesian people has 
met with the active support of oppressed people 
throughout the Far East. 1,400 seamen were 
deported from Australia after refusing to work 
on ships carrying troops or military supplies for 
use against their fellow countrymen. Jawaharlal 
Nehru expressed the feelings of the Indian 
masses when he declared: 

“It is a matter for shame that the British 
Empire should be using all its might to re- 
establish the Dutch Empire in Indonesia.” 

British sailors have joined in expressing their 
solidarity with the Indonesian people. The 
Merchant Navy crew of the troopship Moreton 
Bay refused to sail to Indonesia with 1,600 
Dutch troops. Most of the crew came ashore 
and declared at a mass meeting the importance 
of standing united with the Australian, Indones- 
ian, Chinese and Indian workers to prevent im- 
périalism violating the Atlantic Charter and pre- 
paring the ground for new wars. 


Power Politics 









The Culture of Culture 


Field Marshal Goering is reported to have 
once said: “When I hear the word ‘Culture’ 
I reach for my Browning!” And well he might, 
for culture means nothing if not the free blos- 
soming of humanising influences through the 
spread of knowledge, and the practice and appre- 
ciation of the arts, freely developing from natural 
impulses. This, of course, was the last thing 
that the Nazis wanted. Nevertheless, although 
having nothing whatever in common with 
Goering, we felt rather the same way when we 
saw a headline in the News Chronicle (2/11/45) 
saying ‘‘37 nations plan a new world culture”. 


Now if there is anything in this world which 
cannot be planned, it is culture. The spread of 
knowledge can be planned, but that is a very 
different matter, and when it is being planned 
by the representatives of sovereign states, one 
has a pretty good idea as to how the knowledge 
—and, more important, what knowledge—is to 
be distributed. 


Thirty-seven of the “United Nations” sent 
representatives to Westminster to begin to set 
up the “United Nations’ Educational and Cul- 
tural Organisation”, through which, in the ‘““New 
World Order” that we are promising (where have 
we heard this before?), the free flow of ideas 
and information through schools, universities, 
Press, radio, cinema, etc., and the exchange of 
students, teachers, etc. between nations, will be 
assisted. Also to be “assisted” are the countries 
where schools and cultural activities are back- 
ward. Conspicuous by the absence of represen- 
tation was the U.S.S.R., who did not accept the 


invitation to attend. Russia, the last of the old 
gang of totalitarian states, presumably has her 
own ideas upon education, and they do not in- 
clude allowing impressionable students to see for 
themselves that the Fatherland is not such a 
paradise compared with other countries after all. 
Inconspicuous by the absence of representation 
was Germany—for whom special plans are no 
doubt being put into operation, lest other people 
discover that Germans walk on two legs and look 
embarrassingly like human beings. 


On the surface the aims of the organisation 
may seem to be acceptable—no one desires free 
international intercourse more than the Anar- 
chists. The point is, that it won’t be free, and 
that the value of such interchange will be nulli- 
fied by the fact that it will be controlled by the 
authorities, who will see that our children will 
learn what the authorities think is good for them. 
Many things are all right in theory. After all, 
in theory, England is a free country... 


Two Facts About Feeding 
Europe 


10,000 pigs have been killed in Denmark and 
converted into fertilisers, according to Reynolds’ 
News. The cause of this was lack of transport 
and storage space. At the same time, according 
to F. Willey, Labour M.P. for Sunderland, who 
is raising the question in the House of Commons, 
serviceable lorries with low mileages are being 
broken up for scrap in Ministry of Supply dis- 
posal depots. Back to happy pre-war days with 
a vengeance, with burnt food on one side the 
frontier, while people starve on the other! 


Tragic Situation in Austria 


The dreary picture of destruction—most of it 
not yet cleared up—continues with slightly 
lessening emphasis through Simmering right into 
the centre of Vienna. A Russian monument 
draws attention. It is an elaborate affair in 
the Schwarzenberg Platz, something like Nel- 
son’s column, but the base is of marble, the 
pillar of white stone and the Red Army soldier 
crowning it is gilded; it is half encircled by a 
collonade of white pillars. This is the memorial 
to the Russians who fell during the liberation 
of Vienna. It cost 700,000 Austrian schillings 
to erect (about £18,000). The bill has been sent 
by the Russian High Command to the Vienna 
Town Council. 


International relations in Austria hinge en- 
tirely on Russia. The Red Army was first on 
the spot, and it holds certain power positions 
which, so far, it has not relinquished and which 
ot ——- _ | 
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cent. of the total number of adult women) and 
between 25-40 per cent, have been reported as 
V.D. cases. This mass assault on women was 
accompanied by a similar one on property; and 
this was no mere looting; it frequently took the 
form of sheer wanton damage to clothing, furni- 
ture and houses. 

Tribune, 2/11/45. 


Park Sellers 
Prosecuted 


On Monday, the 12th November, five Hyde 
Park literature sellers appeared for the second 
time at the Marylebone Magistrate’s Court, on a 
charge of obstructing passengers on the footway. 
They were Leah Downes, who was selling Free- 
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Labour Call 
| 

The Labour Party rulers have given priority 

consideration to the matter of the police force, 
with a Bill for a more centralised police adminis- 
tration and greater efficiency “to déal with the 
highly specialised parts of police duties” (Mr, 
Ede). 

The three main objects of the Bill are: 

1. The merging or centralising of the 47 
non-county borough police administrations 
with the larger County Police Authorities. 

2. The building of a thoroughly efficient 
police force. 

3. To give the Home Secretary compulsory 
powers over local bodies on this issue. 

4. To set up a National Police Authority. 


OLD GUARD FOR'!NEW GOVERNMENT 
To’ those not versed in the weird and wonder- 
ful ways of politicians and governments, this 
Bill may come as something of a surprise. The 
pertinent question in many people’s minds must 
surely be: Why should the socialist government 
want to rush through such a Bill for the pur- 
pose of strengthening and centralising the police 
at a time when they are complaining of terrific 
congestion in the rush of new legislation? 

The reason given by Herbert Morrison for 
Police Amalgamation (under Defence Regula- 
tions) in October, 1942 were the possibility of 
invasion, the maintenance of liaison with Ameri- 
can commanders, and as a counter to possible 
espionage. The socialist bosses obviously can- 
not put forward those reasons now to justify the 
Bill—the only reason offered now is the necessity 
for increased police efficiency. 

Presumably the government considers that a 
highly efficient police force will redound to some- 
body’s advantage. Ever since the inception in 
1829 the police force has operated to the ad- 
vancement of somebody’s interest, inevitably on 
the side of the big battalions, providing protec- 
tion for their ill-gotten gains and false hege- 
monies, but that was mainly property protection. 
One can logically reason that the august offices 
of the Labour politicians are ill-gotten gains, and 
the policeman is necessary to protect their 
careers, but there are other factors at play. 


SINNERS OR SAINTS? 

Since the Labour Party did not promise the 
electors at the recent general election to pep up 
the police force (quite the contrary, they were 
most anxious to expose a clean pair of boots to 
the mud-slinging of the great ‘W.C.’ with his 
Gestapo allegations) we may assume that a great 
crime wave is to be expected somewhere in the 
near future. One could not expect the adoles- 
cents to be saints, growing up as they have done 
in a lunatic period of the greatest blood-letting 
ever experienced by mankind, but it has appear- 
ed that the generally accepted view was that the 
psychiatrist would be better equipped to solve 
the problem than the policeman, 
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possible—or both. The most charitable ex- 
planation of their choppings and changings is 
that they still will not face the facts. Like 
the majority of Dutch residents here they are 
still living in a world of ifs—if the British 
troops had arrived in Java earlier, if the 

British had arrested Soekarno, if there was not 

all this terrorism. 

There has been only one sensible policy for 
the Dutch to pursue here—that is, to adopt 
a programme that large sections of British, 
American, and Indonesian opinion might con- 
sider fair and just and to stick to it. It 
would at least strengthen their moral position 
in the eyes of the world.” 

The struggle of the Indonesian people has 
met with the active support of oppressed people 
throughout the Far East. 1,400 seamen were 
deported from Australia after refusing to work 
on ships carrying troops or military supplies for 
use against their fellow countrymen. Jawaharlal 
Nehru expressed the feelings of the Indian 
masses when he declared: 

“It is a matter for shame that the British 
Empire should be using all its might to re- 
establish the Dutch Empire in Indonesia.” 

British sailors have joined in expressing their 
solidarity with the Indonesian people. The 
Merchant Navy crew of the troopship Moreton 
Bay refused to sail to Indonesia with 1,600 
Dutch troops. Most of the crew came ashore 
and declared at a mass meeting the importance 
of standing united with the Australian, Indones- 
ian, Chinese and Indian workers to prevent im- 
périalism violating the Atlantic Charter and pre- 
paring the ground for new wars. 


Power Politics 

General Wedemeyer, Commander of the 
American forces in China has now admitted that 
his troops are being used to fight the Com- 
munists. This is consistent with the policy of 
domination which the Americans are carrying on 
in the Far East. While in Indonesia and Indo- 
China they are collaborating in suppressing 
movements of national independence, in China 
they are trying to check Russian influence, 

Walter Holmes in the Daily Worker 12/11/45 
expresses indignation at the attitude taken by 
America and makes the following comment: 
“American families may have to mourn members 
who fail to return, because they fell fighting for 
something which the average American never 
expected . . . many Americans will not fail to 
notice the incongruity of that something with 
pious statements at Washington”. 

We entirely agree with the Daily Worker’s de- 
nunciation of American imperialist policy in 
Asia but isn’t Russia equally guilty? The 
Communist rising in China serves her imper- 
ialist interests and she no doubt is helping the 
Communists there just as President Truman is 
helping Chiang Kai-Shek. 








ATROCITIES ARE 
PROFITABLE IN WAX 


When the shutters go down to-night along 
London’s new “golden mile,” a dozen Oxford 
Street showmen will be counting out between 
them more than £1,000—the proceeds from the 
day’s provision, in the words of one of them, of 
“art and culture for the people.” 

To-day the blitzed face of Oxford Street is 
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tural Organisation”, through which, in the “New 
World Order’ that we are promising (where have 
we heard this before?), the free flow of ideas 
and information through schools, universities, 
Press, radio, cinema, etc., and the exchange of 
students, teachers, etc. between nations, will be 
assisted. Also to be “assisted” are the countries 
where schools and cultural activities are back- 
ward. Conspicuous by the absence of represen- 
tation was the U.S.S.R., who did not accept the 
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converted into fertilisers, according to Reynolds’ 
News. The cause of this was lack of transport 
and storage space. At the same time, according 
to F. Willey, Labour M.P. for Sunderland, who 
is raising the question in the House of Commons, 
serviceable lorries with low mileages are being 
broken up for scrap in Ministry of Supply dis- 
posal depots. Back to happy pre-war days with 
a vengeance, with burnt food on one side the 
frontier, while people starve on the other! 








Tragic Situation in Austria 


The dreary picture of destruction—most of it 
not yet cleared up—continues with slightly 
lessening emphasis through Simmering right into 
the centre of Vienna. A Russian monument 
draws attention. It is an elaborate affair in 
the Schwarzenberg Platz, something like Nel- 
son’s column, but the base is of marble, the 
pillar of white stone and the Red Army soldier 
crowning it is gilded; it is half encircled by a 
collonade of white pillars. This is the memorial 
to the Russians who fell during the liberation 
of Vienna. It cost 700,000 Austrian schillings 
to erect (about £18,000). The bill has been sent 
by the Russian High Command to the Vienna 
Town Council. 


International relations in Austria hinge en- 
tirely on Russia. The Red Army was first on 
the spot, and it holds certain power positions 
which, so far, it has not relinquished and which 
dictate the actions also of the other occupying 
powers. There is no point in beating about the 
bush: too many people know what has hap- 
pened. The Russians have between 600,000- 
800,000 troops in Austria. They live on the 
land in more senses than that they requisition 
food and cattle. In the zones they have occu- 
pied, they have left behind them a trail of 
economic and moral devastation. Life is in- 
secure, rations have never yet reached a fraction 
of the nominal allowance, and looting is ram- 
pant. 


In Vienna, the number of officially recorded 
cases of rape within the Russian controlled zones 
exceeds 100,000. Few women venture out alone 
after dark in this area. In Lower Austria, the 
number of recently infected cases of venereal 
disease officially reported to the medical officer 
is above 50,000, and almost entirely confined 
to women; one adult woman in five is presumed 
to be thus affected. In Eastern Styria, which 
was first occupied by the Russians and then by 
the British, and where British doctors have 
supervised the inquiry, it has been established 
that 20,000 women were raped (about 80 per 


POLITICS WITH A PAUNCH 


You will not be surprised to hear that in 
normal times after a year of junketings most 
wf the aldermanic abdomens show a substantial 
increase and the councillors usually put on a 


pound or two each year. 
News Chronicle, 8/11/45. 


cent. of the total number of adult women) and 
between 25-40 per cent, have been reported as 
V.D. cases. This mass assault on women was 
accompanied by a similar one on property; and 
this was no mere looting; it frequently took the 
form of sheer wanton damage to clothing, furni- 
ture and houses. 

Tribune, 2/11/45. 


Park Sellers 
Prosecuted 


On Monday, the 12th November, five Hyde 
Park literature sellers appeared for the second 
time at the Marylebone Magistrate’s Court, on a 
charge of obstructing passengers on the footway. 
They were Leah Downes, who was selling Free- 
dom, P. Rawlings, selling Direct Action, 
Clare Annesley and Mrs. Murphy, selling For- 
ward and Peace News, and Adolfo Caltabiano, 
selling pamplilets concerning Italian anti-Fas- 
cism. The defendants claim that they were not 
obstructing passage, and that no complaints were 
made. They point out further that some of 
them have been selling literature at Hyde Park 
for years without interruption. The case will 
be brought up again next Monday (19th Novem- 
ber) at 4 p.m. While the case is sub judice, we 
cannot comment on it extensively, but it will be 
obvious that an important issue of civil liberties 
is involved, and the case is being fought for 
this reason with great tenacity. It was a signifi- 
cant fact that a Special Branch officer sat in 
the court. 

Early in the same afternoon, Bill Lean was 
sent to prison for a week for refusal to pay a 
fine of ten shillings imposed on him on the 
previous Monday for alleged obstruction of the 
police—the obstruction consisted of taking a 
bundle of papers from Rawlings, who had just 
been arrested. 

We intend to publish a full report of this im- 
portant case in our next issue. 





PRICE OF A WIFE 


Cost of the divorce action by Capt. Marcus 
Miller (member of a coal and brewing company) 
for the alleged adultery of his wife, Jean Miller, 
with Clifford Alexander, manufacturer, of Pott’s 
Point, Sydney, was £9,000, which Alexander will 
have to pay if case is not upset. Property 
Rights valued in terms of £ s. d. are thus 
vindicated! Southern Socialist Review, 27/8/45. 
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The reason given by Herbert Morrison for 
Police Amalgamation (under Defence Regula- 
tions) in October, 1942 were the possibility of 
invasion, the maintenance of liaison with Ameri- 
can commanders, and as a counter to possible 
espionage. The socialist bosses obviously can- 
not put forward those reasons now to justify the 
Bill—the only reason offered now is the necessity 
for increased police efficiency. 

Presumably the government considers that a 
highly efficient police force will redound to some- 
body’s advantage. Ever since the inception in 
1829 the police force has operated to the ad- 
vancement of somebody’s interest, inevitably on 
the side of the big battalions, providing protec- 
tion for their ill-gotten gains and false hege- 
monies, but that was mainly property protection. 
One can logically reason that the august offices 
of the Labour politicians are ill-gotten gains, and 
the policeman is necessary to protect their 
careers, but there are other factors at play. 


SINNERS OR SAINTS? 

Since the Labour Party did not promise the 
electors at the recent general election to pep up 
the police force (quite the contrary, they were 
most anxious to expose a clean pair of boots to 
the mud-slinging of the great ‘W.C.’ with his 
Gestapo allegations) we may assume that a great 
crime wave is to be expected somewhere in the 
near future. One could not expect the adoles- 
cents to be saints, growing up as they have done 
in a lunatic period of the greatest blood-letting 
ever experienced by mankind, but it has appear- 
ed that the generally accepted view was that the 
psychiatrist would be better equipped to solve 
the problem than the policeman. 

There must also be taken into account the 
new criminal class, distinct from the Bill Sykes 
so popular in fiction if not in fact, which is 
arising. In this very much governed age it is 
so easy for the most sensible and benevolent 
people to commit crime. We can go so far as 
to say that the more sensible and generous you 
are the more likely are you to break the ‘law’. 
What is more natural and sensible than for the 
Bevin Boy to enjoy his youth in the sunshine 
which his brain, body and natural urges cry 
for? Should he go against his will into the foul 
mines to sweat his clean aspirations away in the 
bowels of the earth? The alternatives are to 
obey his will and become a criminal, or to sub- 
mit to slavery, and do this: 

“19-year old Angus Macdonald’s heart was 
in the sights and sounds of the country. But 
he never got there for Mr. Bevin . . . made 
an order . . . and he went instead to dig coal 
in Nottingham. Ten days ago he came to his 
home on leave. He was looking miserable and 
soon after his parents found him dead. ‘He 
was terrified to go back to the mines,’ his 
mother said. ‘Angus seemed to be losing his 
mind.’ 








LUNATIC ASYLUM DEPT. 


Millions of tons of food were burned or 
wasted while ships waited in the harbours to 
transport it to the needy countries of Europe, 
Lieutenant Colonel Mariano Abraca, Secretary 
for Industry and Commerce, told the Argentine 
nation in a broadcast. 

Manchester Guardian, 8/11/45. 
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ATROCITIES ARE 
PROFITABLE IN WAX 


When the shutters go down to-night along 
London’s new “golden mile,” a dozen Oxford 
Street showmen will be counting out between 
them more than £1,000—the proceeds from the 
day’s provision, in the words of one of them, of 
“art and culture for the people.” 

To-day the blitzed face of Oxford Street is 
being swiftly remodelled to fulfil the ambition 
of a handful of business men with the avowed 
intention of “bringing Blackpool to London.” 

On the site of a blitzed furniture shop in 
Oxford Street, the “War in Wax,” with a flaring 
injunction to “visit the horrors of the German 
concentration camp,” has drawn three-quarters- 
of-a-million people in the three years it has 
been open. 

For sixpence you may see wax-works of the 
Teheran conference and the liberation of France; 
for a further sixpence “flogging with a barbed 
wire lash,” “stamping to death,” “tree hanging,” 
and other horrors of the German atrocity camps 
depicted in wax. News Chronicle, 7/11/45. 


ATROCITIES BECOME 
BORING IN REALITY 


There was nobody in the public galleries when 
the Belsen trial entered its eighth week in Liine- 
burg to-day. The last of the 45 accused will 
go’into the witness-box to-morrow, the forty- 
fourth day of the trial. But there are still six 
more witnesses and an expert on international 
Jaw to be heard before the defending officers 
begin their final speeches. Reuter, 6/11/45. 


BRIGHT FUTURE 
The L.C.C. hope “in a day or two” to provide 
two more rooms for fifteen families, totalling 
59 people, who have been living, 20 to a room, 
in a rest centre in Ruby Street, Old Kent Road. 
Sleeping accommodation consists of three- 
tiered bunks, 20 bunks to a room. Most of the 
inhabitants are people who have returned to 
London from war-time evacuation addresses and 
now have no homes. Camberwell Council are 
trying to find homes for them. 
Evening Standard, 7/11/45. 


Who said that the Labour Government 
would not solve the housing question? 


COST OF HAVING HEAD 
CUT OFF 


Records recovered from the once dreaded 
People’s Court in Berlin disclosed that it cost 
the average “little man” in Germany about £375 
and his life to commit an act of treason against 
Hitler. The so-called Greater German Reich 
was most ruthless in attempts to recoup from 
the families of its victims the alleged expenses 
of gaoling, judging, beheading, and burying 


them. Manchester Guardian, 29/ 10/45. 
The State gives away nothing. Not even 
death. 


POLITICS WITH A PAUNCH 


You will not be surprised to hear that in 
normal times after a year of junketings most 
of the aldermanic abdomens show a substantial 
increase and the councillors usually put on a 


pound or two each year. 
News Chronicle, 8/11/45. 


PRICE OF A WIFE 


Cost of the divorce action by Capt. Marcus 
Miller (member of a coal and brewing company) 
for the alleged adultery of his wife, Jean Miller, 
with Clifford Alexander, manufacturer, of Pott’s 
Point, Sydney, was £9,000, which Alexander will 
have to pay if case is not upset. Property 
Rights valued in terms of £ s. d. are thus 
vindicated! Southern Socialist Review, 27/8/45. 








LUNATIC ASYLUM DEPT. 


Millions of tons of food were burned or 
wasted while ships waited in the harbours to 
transport it to the needy countries of Europe, 
Lieutenant Colonel Mariano Abraca, Secretary 
for Industry and Commerce, told the Argentine 
nation in a broadcast. 

Manchester Guardian, 8/11/45, 





Through the Press 





CARELESS. TALK 


Professor L. M. Oliphant, an authority on 
atomic energy, expressed the opinion at Bir- 
mingham on Saturday that the bomb problem 
was so big that they could not deal with it by 
‘a secret meeting between Mr. Attlee and Presi- 
dent Truman. “Secret diplomacy has to be 
thrown overboard,” he stated. “Scientists of 
Great Britain have not had the guts to make a 
declaration about the bomb, being afraid that 
if they opened their mouths they would find 
themselves in gaol.” 

Manchester Guardian, 5/11/45. 
Doesn’t Professor Oliphant know that 
Britain is a free, democratic country. By 
suggesting that free speech does not exist 
he is merely spreading “alarm” and despon- 


dency. 
HONOUR IS NOT ENOUGH 


Mr. E. Shinwell, Minister of Fuel and Power 
jin a broadcast speech yesterday, warned the 
country that without coal we should be finished 
as a great people. 

To the men coming out of the Services and 
munitions, to the boys soon to leave school and 
choose their careers, and to the mothers of these 
boys he said: Here is a fine and honourable 
career in the most important industry in this 
country, an industry that has a great future. 

Manchester Guardian, 5/11/45. 
Bevin boys who had a chance to investigate 
this “fine and honourable career” left it as 


quickly as they could. 


THE DASHED REVOLUTION 
1S HERE 


The King obviously does not approve of com- 
pulsory evening dress. 

During the Variety Command interval, Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, having seen rows and rows of 
boiled shirts in the stalls said to her father: 
“They must find it difficult, in these days, to 
dress up like that.” 

“T agree with you, my dear,” said the King. 

Hannen Swaffer in Daily Herald, 8/11/45. 


SOLDIERS’ PRINCIPLES 


The Blue Rectangle boys—as the men of the 
2nd Canadian Division may be called, from their 
shoulder-flash—are among the millions of people 
in the world now hanging about waiting to go 
home; and some who have been out of Canada 
for four or five years are pretty savagely 
browned-off. 

They were bitterly sceptical of figures of 
Canadians already repatriated published in their 
newspaper, The Maple Leaf. ‘The official state- 
ments don’t seem to them to tally with facts 
currently observed here: they analysed them to 
show that “they’re all a line of bull.” 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King went home to 
Canada last week-end. 

The Blue Rectangles noticed that he didn’t 
visit them this time. They are the lot who 
booed him in 1941. 

“Why?” I asked. 
then?” 

“Oh .. . just general principle,” they said. 

Tom Driberg in Reynolds’ News, 11/11/45. 


BLESSINGS OF CIVILIZATION 


One of the most extraordinary manifestations 
of the publicity racket is the hysterical gala 
premiére, known here in a less acute form than 
America. Syd Grauman’s Chinese Theatre in 
Hollywood is the Mecca of film fans, where, 
when big premiéres are held, grandstands are 
built all along the entry, and flash-lights, lime- 
lights, searchlights, and all are trained on the 
stars who drive up one after the other, in suc- 
ceeding degrees of full fancy dress, wearing their 
latest hair-do, or partner, with the same photo- 
genic air. The great limousines nose up to the 
striped awning and open to disgorge the stars, 
swagged in pelts, every jewel in place. Often 
they are accompanied by jolly, squat, dressy old 
mums; Hollywood is kind to its mommas. The 
crowds yell cracks at the fans, the microphone 
men rush forward, the compére introduces them 
suavely, to their seen and unseen audiences. The 
cuties and beauties, the beaux and the toughs, 
turn on the charm, usually say something almost 
cataclysmically single syllable about being happy 
to be there, and it all goes over big. 

Leader, 10/11/45. 


“What was the trouble 





YOU MAY TALK ABOUT 
THE WEATHER 


The correspondence column of the service 
paper Air Division Times published in Ger- 
many is prefaced by the following note: 
Letters should be addressed to: — The Editor, 
Air Division Times, c/o Adjutant, Air Division 
Unit. All correspondents must state their num- 
ber, rank, name and section, but for publication 
purposes a pen-name or plain initials may be 
added. Correspondence of a controversial nature 
which has a bearing on Service or political mat- 
ters cannot be considered. 
Air Division Times, 27/10/45. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN BRITAIN 

In Fohn Bull (8/9/45) that Jewish rag whose 
proprietors are Odhams Press Ltd. (Boss, the 
Jew Julius Elias, turned overnight’ to Lord 
Southwood), Alexander Ratcliffe and The Van- 
guard come in for some notice. fohn Bull mani- 
fests an awful ignorance of facts when that 
journal seeks to criticise its betters ... 

What about the thousands of Fewish “Refu- 
gees” in Britain? Are they also to be deported? 
Are not they eating our food and using our 
house room? Are not they exploiting the gene- 
rosity of the simple British? Out with them 
all, and let them stay out! 

The Protestant Vanguard, No. 45, 

The legend on the title page of the Van- 
guard is “Equal Rights for All” but this is 
obviously not meant to include Jewish 
people. 


ON UNITY 


The United States Army is quitting Radio 
Luxemburg. The station is being handed back 
to the Government of Luxemburg, which—un- 
less it accepts any new offer from abroad—will 
presumably allow it to return to the pre-war 
system of commercial broadcasting. 

The chance of making this powerful and 
strategically situated station the voice of the 
United Nations in Europe now seems to have 
been lost. _ News Chronicle, 31/10/45. 
The chance of having any “United Nations” 


looks likes being lost too. 


¢ Commentary 


‘he Culture of Culture 


Field Marshal Goering is reported to have 
vce said: “When I hear the word ‘Culture’ 
reach for my Browning!” And well he might, 
r culture means nothing if not the free blos- 
ming of humanising influences through the 
read of knowledge, and the practice and appre- 
ation of the arts, freely developing from natural 
ypulses. This, of course, was the last thing 
at the Nazis wanted. Nevertheless, although 
ving nothing whatever in common with 
oering, we felt rather the same way when we 
w a headline in the News Chronicle (2/11/45) 
ying “37 nations plan a new world culture’’. 


Now if there is anything in this world which 
nnot be planned, it is culture. The spread of 
iowledge can be planned, but that is a very 
(ferent matter, and when it is being planned 
’ the representatives of sovereign states, one 
i§ a pretty good idea as to how the knowledge 
“ind, more important, what knowledge—is to 
distributed. 


Thirty-seven of the “United Nations” sent 
presentatives to Westminster to begin to set 
» the “United Nations’ Educational and Cul- 
ral Organisation’’, through which, in the ‘““New 
orld Order” that we are promising (where have 
» heard this before?), the free flow of ideas 
id information through schools, universities, 
ess, radio, cinema, etc., and the exchange of 
idents, teachers, etc. between nations, will be 
sisted. Also to be “‘assisted’”’ are the countries 
rere schools and cultural activities are back- 
ird, Conspicuous by the absence of represen- 
lion was the U.S.S.R., who did not accept the 








invitation to attend. Russia, the last of the old 
gang of totalitarian states, presumably has her 
own ideas upon education, and they do not in- 
clude allowing impressionable students to see for 
themselves that the Fatherland is not such a 
paradise compared with other countries after all. 
Inconspicuous by the absence of representation 
was Germany—for whom special plans are no 
doubt being put into operation, lest other people 
discover that Germans walk on two legs and look 
embarrassingly like human beings. 


On the surface the aims of the organisation 
may seem to be acceptable—no one desires free 
international intercourse more than the Anar- 
chists. The point is, that it won’t be free, and 
that the value of such interchange will be nulli- 
fied by the fact that it will be controlled by the 
authorities, who will see that our children will 
learn what the authorities think is good for them. 
Many things are all right in theory. After all, 
in theory, England is a free country .. . 


Two Facts About Feeding 
Europe 


10,000 pigs have been killed in Denmark and 
converted into fertilisers, according to Reynolds’ 
News. The cause of this was lack of transport 
and storage space. At the same time, according 
to F. Willey, Labour M.P. for Sunderland, who 
is raising the question in the House of Commons, 
serviceable lorries with low mileages are being 
broken up for scrap in Ministry of Supply dis- 
posal depots. Back to happy pre-war days with 
a vengeance, with burnt food on one side the 
frontier, while people starve on the other! 


fragic Situation in Austria 


The dreary picture of destruction—most of it 
it yet cleared up—continues with slightly 
isening emphasis through Simmering right into 
e centre of Vienna. A Russian monument 
aws attention. It is an elaborate affair in 
e Schwarzenberg Platz, something like Nel- 
n’s column, but the base is of marble, the 
llar of white stone and the Red Army soldier 
owning it is gilded; it is half encircled by a 
llonade of white pillars. This is the memorial 
the Russians who fell during the liberation 
Vienna. It cost 700,000 Austrian schillings 
erect (about £18,000). The bill has been sent 
the Russian High Command to the Vienna 
ywn Council. 


International relations in Austria hinge en- 
ely on Russia. The Red Army was first on 
» spot, and it holds certain power positions 
‘ich, so far, it has not relinquished and which 
“wate the actinnse alen aft. tha ather accunyvinge 


cent. of the total number of adult women) and 
between 25-40 per cent, have been reported as 
V.D. cases. This mass assault on women was 
accompanied by a similar one on property; and 
this was no mere looting; it frequently took the 
form of sheer wanton damage to clothing, furni- 
ture and houses. 

Tribune, 2/11/45. 


Park Sellers 
Prosecuted 


On Monday, the 12th November, five Hyde 
Park literature sellers appeared for the second 
time at the Marylebone Magistrate’s Court, on a 
charge of obstructing passengers on the footway. 
They were Leah Downes, who was selling Free- 
dom, P. Rawlings, selling Direct Action, 





FREEDOM—THROUGH ANARCHISM, 17th NOVEMBER, 1945. 


Labour Calls in the Cops 


The Labour Party rulers have given priority 
consideration to the matter of the police force; 
with a Bill for a more centralised police adminis- 
tration and greater efficiency “to déal with the 
highly specialised parts of police duties” (Mr. 
Ede). 

The three main objects of the Bill are: 

1. The merging or centralising of the 47 
non-county borough police administrations 
with the larger County Police Authorities. 

2. The building of a thoroughly efficient 
police force. 

3. To give the Home Secretary compulsory 
powers over local bodies on this issue. 

4. To set up a National Police Authority. 


OLD GUARD FOR 'NEW GOVERNMENT 
To’ those not versed in the weird and wonder- 
ful ways of politicians and governments, this 
Bill may come as something of a surprise. The 
pertinent question in many people’s minds must 
surely be: Why should the socialist government 
want to rush through such a Bill for the pur- 
pose of strengthening and centralising the police 
at a time when they are complaining of terrific 
congestion in the rush of new legislation? 

The reason given by Herbert Morrison for 
Police Amalgamation (under Defence Regula- 
tions) in October, 1942 were the possibility of 
invasion, the maintenance of liaison with Ameri- 
can commanders, and as a counter to possible 
espionage. The socialist bosses obviously can~ 
not put forward those reasons now to justify the 
Bill—the only reason offered now is the necessity 
for increased police efficiency. 

Presumably the government considers that a 
highly efficient police force will redound to some- 
body’s advantage. Ever since the inception in 
1829 the police force has operated to the ad- 
vancement of somebody’s interest, inevitably on 
the side of the big battalions, providing protec- 
tion for their ill-gotten gains and false hege- 
monies, but that was mainly property protection. 
One can logically reason that the august offices 
of the Labour politicians are ill-gotten gains, and 
the policeman is necessary to protect their 
careers, but there are other factors at play. 


SINNERS OR SAINTS? 

Since the Labour Party did not promise the 
electors at the recent general election to pep up 
the police force (quite the contrary, they were 
most anxious to expose a clean pair of boots to 
the mud-slinging of the great ‘W.C.’ with his 
Gestapo allegations) we may assume that a great 
crime wave is to be expected somewhere in the 
near future. One could not expect the adoles- 
cents to be saints, growing up as they have done 
in a lunatic period of the greatest blood-letting 
ever experienced by mankind, but it has appear- 
ed that the generally accepted view was that the 
psychiatrist would be better equipped to solve 
the problem than the policeman. 

There must also be taken into account the 


A verdict of suicide while his mind was dis- 
turbed was recorded.” 
Daily Express, 6/11/45. 
FREEDOM C.O.D. 

There are thousands of hunted youngsters 
roaming the country to-day—a part of the new 
criminal class. Among others are men and 
women conscripted into the armed forces against 
their will, conscientious objectors, anarchists and 
those who will not surrender primary liberties to 
the state. How long will it be before unofficial 
strikers are bundled into prison without cere- 
mony? The government, while it continues to 
move along the road to a totalitarian state, will 
resort to the methods of persecution. A strength- 
ened police force, centralised to achieve efficiency, 
will obviously be necessary to implement the 
aims of the Gestapo-minded politicians. 

This Bill gives a very clear indication of the 
policy of the Labour Party. Discovering aspira- 
tions for freedom and equality, the Labour gov- 
ernment are going to legalise them. The great 
socialist plan is to rubber-stamp the functions 
and activities of society. It is ludicrous to the 
politicians that people can enjoy freedom unless 
the government first passes a Bill on the subject. 

The government, by tapping their secret 
sources, can pin-point all these dangers to our 
freedom (Bevin Boys, dockers and deserters). If 
the law say there is such a thing as freedom and 
the police force is to be improved to protect 
our liberties, then we can sleep through the 
night in peace, aware that only over the dead 
bodies of Inspector Whitehead and Home Secre- 
tary Ede can some Bevin Boy or conscientious 
objector steal into the room and filch our liberty 
from us. In the short period which will inter- 
vene before we get this bigger and better police 
force, it may be advisable to keep your identity 
card in a secure place. 

PUTTING UP WITH STOKES 

It is comparatively easy for the Labour bosses 
to make criminals out of disgruntled industrial 
and military conscripts and recalcitrant workers, 
but from the police attention paid to the anar- 
chist movement they are in a quandary over our 
classification. We dread to think of the utter 
confusion of the official mind when, in examin- 
ing the anarchist philosophy, they discover they 
cannot, after all, monopolise freedom. Different 
freedoms, perhaps—one is inherent, and the 
other handed out like wine at a communion 
service. 

On the Police Bill in parliament we noticed 
with no little humour the following statement 
by Mr. R. R. Stokes (Labour, Ipswich): “No- 
body likes laws. Naturally anarchy is what is 
really desirable, but as we cannot have that we 
have to put up with policemen.” 

Policemen with tanks, of course, Mr. Stokes? 

PRESTON CLEMENTS. 
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converted into fertilisers, according to Reynolds’ 
News. The cause of this was lack of transport 
and storage space. At the same time, according 
to F. Willey, Labour M.P. for Sunderland, who 
is raising the question in the House of Commons, 
serviceable lorries with low mileages are being 
broken up for scrap in Ministry of Supply dis- 
posal depots. Back to happy pre-war days with 
a vengeance, with burnt food on one side the 
frontier, while people starve on the other! 


ragic Situation in Austria 


‘he dreary picture of destruction—most of it 
yet cleared up—continues with slightly 
ening emphasis through Simmering right into 
centre of Vienna. A Russian monument 
ws attention. It is an elaborate affair in 
Schwarzenberg Platz, something like Nel- 
's column, but the base is of marble, the 
ar of white stone and the Red Army soldier 
wning it is gilded; it is half encircled by a 
onade of white pillars. This is the memorial 
the Russians who fell during the liberation 
Vienna. It cost 700,000 Austrian schillings 
rect (about £18,000). The bill has been sent 
the Russian High Command to the Vienna 
vn Council. 


nternational relations in Austria hinge en- 
ly on Russia. The Red Army was first on 
spot, and it holds certain power positions 
ch, so far, it has not relinquished and which 
ate the actions also of the other occupying 
vers. There is no point in beating about the 
h: too many people know what has hap- 
ed. The Russians have between 600,000- 
000 troops in Austria. They live on the 
{ in more senses than that they requisition 
1 and cattle. In the zones they have occu- 
1, they have left behind them a trail of 
nomic and moral devastation. Life is in- 
ire, rations have never yet reached a fraction 
the nominal allowance, and looting is ram- 
t. 


n Vienna, the number of officially recorded 
*§ of rape within the Russian controlled zones 
veds 100,000. Few women venture out alone 
’ dark in this area. In Lower Austria, the 
nber of recently infected cases of venereal 
“ise Officially reported to the medical officer 
above 50,000, and almost entirely confined 
women; one adult woman in five is presumed 
be thus affected. In Eastern Styria, which 
| first occupied by the Russians and then by 

British, and where British doctors have 
ervised the inquiry, it has been established 
| 20,000 women were raped (about 80 per 


cent. of the total number of adult women) and 
between 25-40 per cent, have been reported as 
V.D. cases. This mass assault on women was 
accompanied by a similar one on property; and 
this was no mere looting; it frequently took the 
form of sheer wanton damage to clothing, furni- 
ture and houses. 

Tribune, 2/11/45. 


Park Sellers 
Prosecuted 


On Monday, the 12th November, five Hyde 
Park literature sellers appeared for the second 
time at the Marylebone Magistrate’s Court, on a 
charge of obstructing passengers on the footway. 
They were Leah Downes, who was selling Free- 
dom, P. Rawlings, selling Direct Action, 
Clare Annesley and Mrs. Murphy, ‘selling For- 
ward and Peace News, and Adolfo Caltabiano, 
selling pamphlets concerning Italian anti-Fas- 
cism. The defendants claim that they were not 
obstructing passage, and that no complaints were 
made. They point out further that some of 
them have been selling literature at Hyde Park 
for years without interruption. The case will 
be brought up again next Monday (19th Novem- 
ber) at 4 pm. While the case is sub judice, we 
cannot comment on it extensively, but it will be 
obvious that an important issue of civil liberties 
is involved, and the case is being fought for 
this reason with great tenacity. It was a signifi- 
cant fact that a Special Branch officer sat in 
the court. 

Early in the same afternoon, Bill Lean was 
sent to prison for a week for refusal to pay a 
fine of ten shillings imposed on him on the 
previous Monday for alleged obstruction of the 
police—the obstruction consisted of taking a 
bundle of papers from Rawlings, who had just 
been arrested. 

We intend to publish a full report of this im- 
portant case in our next issue. 
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The reason given by Herbert Morrison for 
Police Amalgamation (under Defence Regula- 
tions) in October, 1942 were the possibility of 
invasion, the maintenance of liaison with Ameri- 
can commanders, and as a counter to possible 
espionage. The socialist bosses obviously can~ 
not put forward those reasons now to justify the 
Bill—the only reason offered now is the necessity 
for increased police efficiency. 

Presumably the government considers that a 
highly efficient police force will redound to some- 
body’s advantage. Ever since the inception in 
1829 the police force has operated to the ad- 
vancement of somebody’s interest, inevitably on 
the side of the big battalions, providing protec- 
tion for their ill-gotten gains and false hege- 
monies, but that was mainly property protection. 
One can logically reason that the august offices 
of the Labour politicians are ill-gotten gains, and 
the policeman is necessary to protect their 
careers, but there are other factors at play. 


SINNERS OR SAINTS? 

Since the Labour Party did not promise the 
electors at the recent general election to pep up 
the police force (quite the contrary, they were 
most anxious to expose a clean pair of boots to 
the mud-slinging of the great ‘W.C.’ with his 
Gestapo allegations) we may assume that a great 
crime wave is to be expected somewhere in the 
near future. One could not expect the adoles- 
cents to be saints, growing up as they have done 
in a lunatic period of the greatest blood-letting 
ever experienced by mankind, but it has appear- 
ed that the generally accepted view was that the 
psychiatrist would be better equipped to solve 
the problem than the policeman. 

There must also be taken into account the 
new criminal class, distinct from the Bill Sykes 
so popular in fiction if not in fact, which is 
arising. In this very much governed age it is 
so easy for the most sensible and benevolent 
people to commit crime. We can go so far as 
to say that the more sensible and generous you 
are the more likely are you to break the ‘law’. 
What is more natural and sensible than for the 
Bevin Boy to enjoy his youth in the sunshine 
which his brain, body and natural urges cry 
for? Should he go against his will into the foul 
mines to sweat his clean aspirations away in the 
bowels of the earth? The alternatives are to 
obey his will and become a criminal, or to sub- 
mit to slavery, and do this: 

“19-year old Angus Macdonald’s heart was 
in the sights and sounds of the country. But 
he never got there for Mr. Bevin . . . made 
an order . . . and he went instead to dig coal 
in Nottingham. Ten days ago he came to his 
home on leave. He was looking miserable and 
soon after his parents found him dead. ‘He 
was terrified to go back to the mines,’ his 
mother said. ‘Angus seemed to be losing his 
mind.’ 


the government first passes a Bill on the subject. 

The government, by tapping their secret 
sources, can pin-point all these dangers to our 
freedom (Bevin Boys, dockers and deserters). If 
the law say there is such a thing as freedom and 
the police force is to be improved to protect 
our liberties, then we can sleep through the 
night in peace, aware that only over the dead 
bodies of Inspector Whitehead and Home Secre- 


‘tary Ede can some Bevin Boy or conscientious 


objector steal into the room and filch our liberty 
from us. In the short period which will inter- 
vene before we get this bigger and better police 
force, it may be advisable to keep your identity 
card in a secure place. 

PUTTING UP WITH STOKES 

It is comparatively easy for the Labour bosses 
to make criminals out of disgruntled industrial 
and military conscripts and recalcitrant workers, 
but from the police attention paid to the anar- 
chist movement they are in a quandary over our 
classification. We dread to think of the utter 
confusion of the official mind when, in examin- 
ing the anarchist philosophy, they discover they 
cannot, after all, monopolise freedom. Different 
freedoms, perhaps—one is inherent, and the 
other handed out like wine at a communion 
service. 

On the Police Bill in parliament we noticed 
with no little humour the following statement 
by Mr. R. R. Stokes (Labour, Ipswich): ‘“No- 
body likes laws. Naturally anarchy is what is 
really desirable, but as we cannot have that we 
have to put up with policemen.” 

Policemen with tanks, of course, Mr. Stokes? 

PRESTON CLEMENTS. 


GLASGOW CHARGES DROPPED 


In our issue of the 22nd September we re- 
ported that our Glasgow comrades Frank Leech 
and Eddie Shaw were being prosecuted on a 
charge of obstruction, in connection with a police 
attempt to interfere with the right of open air 
speech in Shettleston. We have now received 
the news that, in view of the evidence which 
our comrades have gathered, the Prosecutor 
Fiscal has decided to drop the case, which means 
a triumph in the cause of free speech, and a 
victory for the anarchists in the present police 
campaign~ against the freedom of expression. 

We are also informed that the case against 
Jimmy Raeside of failing to comply with an 
order to present himself at the Labour Exchange 
has likewise been withdrawn, as the authorities 
were again afraid that their case would not 
stand against the contentions of Jimmy Raeside. 
We congratulate our comrades on the way in 
which they have managed for years to tie up the 
lawyers with their own rules and to maintain 
the rights of freedom in the courts against all 
the efforts of their enemies. 











ILITICS WITH A PAUNCH 


You will not be surprised to hear that in 
‘mal times after a year of junketings most 
the aldermanic abdomens show a substantial 
rease and the councillors usually put on a 


ind or two each year. 
News Chronicle, 8/11/45. 





PRICE OF A WIFE 


Cost of the divorce action by Capt. Marcus 
Miller (member of a coal and brewing company) 
for the alleged adultery of his wife, Jean Miller, 
with Clifford Alexander, manufacturer, of Pott’s 
Point, Sydney, was £9,000, which Alexander will 
have to pay if case is not upset. Property 
Rights valued in terms of £ s. d. are thus 
vindicated! Southern Socialist Review, 27/8/45. 


LUNATIC ASYLUM DEPT. 


Millions of tons of food were burned or 
wasted while ships waited in the harbours to 
transport it to the needy countries of Europe, 
Lieutenant Colonel Mariano Abraca, Secretary 
for Industry and Commerce, told the Argentine 
nation in a broadcast. 

Manchester Guardian, 8/11/45. 


OUR "BROTHERS IN ARMS" 


In Berlin itself things are much easier. Only 
an occasional notice-board tells you that you are 
passing from one allied area into another. But 
even in that dismal and ruined city—so ruined, 
by the way, that although I have lived there 
for more than a year, I sometimes had difficulty 
in finding my way about—even there, there is 
no mixing between Soviet and other allied sol- 
diers, and this is not only due to the language 
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LUNATIC ASYLUM DEPT. 


Millions of tons of food were burned or 
wasted while ships waited in the harbours to 
transport it to the needy countries of Europe, 
Lieutenant Colonel Mariano Abraca, Secretary 
for Industry and Commerce, told the Argentine 
nation in a broadcast. 

Manchester Guardian, 8/11/45. 





Through the Press 





SARELESS. TALK 


Professor L. M. Oliphant, an authority on 
womic energy, expressed the opinion at Bir- 
ningham on Saturday that the bomb problem 
vas so big that they could not deal with it by 

secret meeting between Mr. Attlee and Presi- 
lent Truman. “Secret diplomacy has to be 
hrown overboard,” he stated. “Scientists of 
jreat Britain have not had the guts to make a 
leclaration about the bomb, being afraid that 
f they opened their mouths they would find 
hemselves in gaol.” 

Manchester Guardian, 5/11/45. 
Yoesn’t Professor Oliphant know that 
sritain is a free, democratic country. By 
uggesting that free speech does not exist 
ie is merely spreading “alarm” and despon- 


lency. 


4ONOUR IS NOT ENOUGH 


Mr. E. Shinwell, Minister of Fuel and Power 
n a broadcast speech yesterday, warned the 
ountry that without coal we should be finished 
§ a great people. 

To the men coming out of the Services and 
nunitions, to the boys soon to leave school and 
hoose their careers, and to the mothers of these 
soys he said: Here is a fine and honourable 
areer in the most important industry in this 
ountry, an industry that has a great future. 

Manchester Guardian, 5/11/45. 
3evin boys who had a chance to investigate 
his “fine and honourable career” left it as 


juickly as they could. 


[HE DASHED REVOLUTION 
S HERE 


The King obviously does not approve of com- 
julsory evening dress. f 
During the Variety Command interval, Prin- 
ess Elizabeth, having seen rows and rows of 
soiled shirts in the stalls said to her father: 
‘They must find it difficult, in these days, to 
iress up like that.” : 
“T agree with you, my dear,” said the King. 
Hannen Swaffer in Daily Herald, 8/11/45. 


SOLDIERS' PRINCIPLES 


The Blue Rectangle boys—as the men of the 
2nd Canadian Division may be called, from their 
shoulder-flash—are among the millions of people 
in the world now hanging about waiting to go 
home; and some who have been out of Canada 
for four or five years are pretty savagely 
browned-off. 

They were bitterly sceptical of figures of 
Canadians already repatriated published in their 
newspaper, The Maple Leaf. ‘The official state- 
ments don’t seem to them to tally with facts 
currently observed here: they analysed them to 
show that “they’re all a line of bull.” 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King went home to 
Canada last week-end. . 

The Blue Rectangles noticed that he didn’t 
visit them this time. They are the lot who 
booed him in 1941. 

“Why?” I asked. “What was the trouble 
then?” 

“Oh .. . just general principle,” they said. 

Tom Driberg in Reynolds’ News, 11/11/45. 


BLESSINGS OF CIVILIZATION 


One of the most extraordinary manifestations 
of the publicity racket is the hysterical gala 
premiére, known here in a less acute form than 
America. Syd Grauman’s Chinese Theatre in 
Hollywood is the Mecca of film fans, where, 
when big premiéres are held, grandstands are 
built all along the entry, and flash-lights, lime- 
lights, searchlights, and all are trained on the 
stars who drive up one after the other, in suc- 
ceeding degrees of full fancy dress, wearing their 
latest hair-do, or partner, with the same photo- 
genic air. The great limousines nose up to the 
striped awning and open to disgorge the stars, 
swagged in pelts, every jewel in place. Often 
they are accompanied by jolly, squat, dressy old 
mums; Hollywood is kind to its mommas. The 
crowds yell cracks at the fans, the microphone 
men rush forward, the compére introduces them 
suavely, to their seen and unseen audiences. The 
cuties and beauties, the beaux and the toughs, 
turn on the charm, usually say something almost 
cataclysmically single syllable about being happy 
to be there, and it all goes over big. 

Leader, 10/11/45. 





YOU MAY TALK ABOUT 
THE WEATHER 


The correspondence column of the service 
paper Air Division Times published in Ger- 
many is prefaced by the following note: 
Letters should be addressed to: — The Editor, 
Air Division Times, c/o Adjutant, Air Division 
Unit. All correspondents must state their num- 
ber, rank, name and section, but for publication 
purposes a pen-name or plain initials may be 
added. Correspondence of a controversial nature 
which has a bearing on Service or political mat- 
ters cannot be considered. 
Air Division Times, 27/10/45. 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN BRITAIN 

In Fohn Bull (8/9/45) that Jewish rag whose 
proprietors are Odhams Press Ltd. (Boss, the 
Jew Julius Elias, turned overnight to Lord 
Southwood), Alexander Ratcliffe and The Van- 
guard come in for some notice. fohn Bull mani- 
fests an awful ignorance of facts when that 
journal seeks to criticise its betters ... 

What about the thousands of Fewish “Refu- 
gees” in Britain? Are they also to be deported? 
Are not they eating our food and using our 
house room? Are not they exploiting the gene- 
rosity of the simple British? Out with them 
all, and let them stay out! 

The Protestant Vanguard, No. 45. 

The legend on the title page of the Van- 
guard is “Equal Rights for All” but this is 
obviously not meant to include Jewish 
people. 


ON UNITY 


The United States Army is quitting Radio 
Luxemburg. The station is being handed back 
to the Government of Luxemburg, which—un- 
less it accepts any new offer from abroad—will 
presumably allow it to return to the pre-war 
system of commercial broadcasting. 

The chance of making this powerful and 
strategically situated station the voice of the 
United Nations in Europe now seems to have 
been lost. _ News Chronicle, 31/10/45. 
The chance of having any “United Nations” 


looks likes being lost too. 


OUR "BROTHERS IN ARMS" 


In Berlin itself things are much easier. Only 
an occasional notice-board tells you that you are 
passing from one allied area into another. But 
even in that dismal and ruined city—so ruined, 
by the way, that although I have lived there 
for more than a year, I sometimes had difficulty 
in finding my way about—even there, there is 
no mixing between Soviet and other allied sol- 
diers, and this is not only due to the language 
difficulty but also, one imagines, to the orders 
that the Russians receive from their superior 
officers. The ordinary Russians, I believe, 
would like to be friendly, but it is against 
orders. When I was in Moscow in 1941 I spent 
much of my time with a British officer. In each 
of the four restaurants that we were allowed to 
visit people were obviously glad to see a British 
uniform. Generally somebody would come over 
to our table and try to make friendly conversa- 
tion; always some Soviet official would send him 
away. That suspicion survives to-day. There 
is a lake near Luebeck, for example, which 
separates the British and Soviet zones. R.A.F. 
chaps went sailing there in the summer, but they 
soon learnt not to come too close to the armed 
sentries along the Soviet shore: no men ever 
obeyed orders more literally than the men of the 
Red Army. 

Vernon Bartlett, in The Listener, 8/11/45. 


CHEAPER TO LOSE 
TRAFALGAR? 


Since 1806 the annuity to descendants of Lord 
Nelson’s brother has cost taxpayers £700,000. 

After giving this figure in a Commons reply 
yesterday, Mr. Dalton, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said: “I think it is high time the pre- 
sent arrangement was reconsidered, and I pro- 
pose to take the matter up with the present Lord 
Nelson.” 

A member of the household staff of the 
present Lord Nelson, 87-year-old clergyman, said 
last night: “Lord Nelson has no comment to 
make. It is a private matter between him and 
Mr. Dalton.” News Chronicle, 7/11/45. 


Maybe it is a matter which concerns tax- 
payers too. 


DOMINICAN DICTATORSHIP 


You don’t have to go to the Balkans or to 
Argentina to discover dictatorship. Our close 
Caribbean neighbour, the Dominican Republic, 
is saddled with one General Rafael Trujillo, 
whose army is armed by the U.S.A. ‘American 
sugar interests standing behind Trujillo. While 
the dictator erects innumerable buildings in- 
scribed with slogans like “God and Trujillo” and 
“Trujillo Forever,’ the average Dominican 
worker receives only 40 cents a day, and Haitian 
workers brought in during the sugar harvest 
season as little as 10 cents a day. Trujillo’s 
latest tactic is to declare an end to dictatorship 
in order to discover who his opponents are. 

The New Leader (U.S.A.), 13/10/45. 
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declare Speakers at London Meeting 


On Wednesday, the 7th November, several 
hundred people attended a meeting held by the 
Freedom Defence Committee in Conway Hall, 
London, to demand an amnesty for people im- 
.prisoned under wartime laws. 

The Chairman, Fenner Brockway, said that 
the numbers of. offenders against wartime laws 
who were still in prison could be counted in 
thousands. When he had visited Captain Bel- 
lenger, the Assistant Secretary of War, with a 
deputation to raise the particular case of a con- 
scientious objector, who had refused service in 
Italy, Gaptain Bellenger replied: “Many soldiers 
in Italy also lost their nerve and deserted—and 
they are now in prison.” He (Fenner Brock- 
way) thought that was rather a point in favour 
of letting out the soldiers, rather than keeping 
in the conscientious objectors. 

He then read a number of messages express- 
ing sympathy with the Committee’s campaign, 
including a statement in favour of an amnesty 
from Major Neil Leitch, a Harley Street doctor, 
letters from H. J. Laski, Stuart Morris and two 
soldiers in Stakehill Detention Camp, and a tele- 
gram from Alex Comfort. ri 
End Imprisonment For Opinions 

H. J. Laski said, in his letter, “I should, as 
a private citizen, very strongly support any 
effort to end the imprisonment or internment of 
men or women who have been detained for 
opinions connected with the war. The sooner 
we get re-accustomed to the great tradition of 
free discussion, the healthier will be the quality 
of our national life’’. 

Roger Page, the Secretary of the Prison Re- 
form Council, was the first speaker. He said 
that he hoped the Committee would take up 
cases, not of prisoners of any particular political 
colour, but for all victims of oppression. Every 
time you locked a man up, you did something 
which could not be eradicated. 

George Orwell, the novelist and critic, spoke 
on non-fraternisation, and said that there were 
still people suffering terms of imprisonment who 
had been sentenced in the period before the 
non-fraternisation laws were modified. These 
laws had been recognised to be ridiculous by 
all the war correspondents, like himself, who 
had seen them in operation. Yet although the 
laws had been relaxed, men sentenced under 
them were still kept in prison. 

Philip Sansom, one of the three anarchists 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment in April 
last, said that he spoke on behalf of the two 
comrades still in prison, as well as for himself. 
He expressed their gratitude for the support and 
sympathy which had been shown at the time of 
the trial, and said that he was sure the publicity 
which the trial had received was an important 
factar in their sentences being no more than nine 


—and who instilled into them callousness and 
disregard for human values and taught them to 
be careless of human dignity? 

“The civilians in prison to-day, apart from 
politicals and C.O.’s, fall, as I suppose they 
always do, into two main classes: (1),Those who 
are offenders against property or trade regula- 
tions, and (2) sexual offenders. Now, I have 
nothing in common with the black marketeer or 
the thief whose actions are prompted solely by 
the desire for material gain, but it has always 
seemed to me that the fundamental principle 
underlying the competitive system into which we 
are born can be summed up in that terse, vulgar 
phrase, ‘Damn you, I’m all right!’ That is 
obviously quite in order when the ruling class 
translates it into action against the working class, 
but when an individual uses it for his own bene- 
fit against the regulations of the state—then it 
is a crime! The employer who steals the major 
portion of his workers’ products is a worthy 
citizen, but the employee who steals a minor 
portion of his master’s profits—he is a criminal! 

“With regard to my second class—when I first 
went to prison I was surprised to find that the 
percentage of men in there for sexual offences 
was higher than I had expected. It is often said 
that war inevitably leads to immorality. What it 
actually does, of course, is to intensify the re- 
pressive nature of modern society, thereby in- 
creasing the neuroses and perversions which are 
the result of that repression. But personally, I 
cannot think how anybody can for one moment 
imagine that the cure for sexual perversion or 
abnormality is to incarcerate the unfortunate vic- 
tim in an environment much more repressive and 
unnatural than the one which produced the state 
of mind which led to his offending action. There 
are men in jail now, doing three or five years 
for offences directly attributable to wartime con- 
ditions—to the splitting up of families or to 
general war weariness—conditions that no longer 
obtain to the same extent. 


The Harvest of ‘‘Victory” 


“Jt is only too painfully obvious that much of 
the wartime atmosphere still remains, but a 
strain has been released from the minds of men. 
The trend is to get back to what are called 
normal relationships, and from any point of view 
it is stupid to keep these thousands of men and 
women in jail—whatever they are in for. From 
our point of view—we are lovers of freedom— 
we want them out on a question of justice. From 
the government’s point of view which always 
seems to be that of expediency—well, industry is 
said to be clamouring for workers. Let these 
people out—let them take their rightful place 
among their fellows—let them regain their self- 
respect by becoming useful members of society 
acain inetead of dragging their weary way 


._He was 


afraid to show that they were really different 
in nature from the previous Government? He 
mentioned the case of the Spanish prisoners at 
Chorley, who have fought Fascism in many 
countries and were still not free. In the pro- 
cess of war we had lost all the freedoms we 
were supposed to be fighting for—a bold and 
decisive step taken now would revive the faith 
of many people in the labour movement. 

The colonial workers were represented by 
Wallace Johnson, the leader of the Sierra Leone 
Trade Unions, and Ken Hill, of the Jamaican 
People’s National Party, who referred to the 
repressive legislation and class distinction exist- 
ing in the colonial systems of “justice”, and ex- 
pressed their solidarity with the objects of the 
Freedom Defence Committee. 

A collection was held, to assist the work of 
the Committee, and the excellent total of 
£51 5s. 3d. was reached. 

The attitude of the government towards re- 
leasing prisoners has shown clearly that our 
struggle for an amnesty may be long and diffi- 
cult. But while one man remains in prison we 
must not relax our efforts. Individually, col- 
lectively, use any kind of pressure you can on 
the government to further the cause of the am- 
nesty. Above all, do not forget to sign and 
obtain signatures for the mass demand to the 
Home Secretary. Forms can be obtained from 
the Freedom Defence Committee, 17, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 





Two great social conflicts broke out it 
Sweden some time ago. One of them wa 
between the woodcutters organised in the S.A.C 
(Swedish section of the International Workin; 
Men’s Association), and the other was a strik 
of the metal-workers organised by the L.O 
the Swedish reformist union. 

The action of the woodcutters of the S.A.C 
involved 50 local federations and lasted for thre 
months. The antecedents of the conflict are a 
follows. The reformist union of woodcutters i 
that part of the country had accepted certai 
work conditions, but the members of the S.A.¢ 
declared that they could not work under suc 
conditions. Wages, for one thing, were too loy 
The local federations of the S.A.C. therefor 
demanded new negotiations with the employer: 
The latter, however, who had reached an agre¢ 
ment with the reformists, refused to ente 
negotiations with the workers of the S.A.C. 

In such a situation the members of the S.A.€ 
declared an open war. ‘The strike started, an 
the S.A.C. carried it through without any black 
legging being attempted. The members of th 
reformist Trade Union did not go to work eithe: 

At the same period the other great soci 
conflict which affected no less than 100,00 
metal workers came to anend. ‘The strike laste 
five months, was directed all the time by th 
reformist Trade Union, and ended against th 
protests of the majority of the strikers, 

In this conflict wages again were at stak 
The workers were striving to get wages thi 
would permit them to reach the same standar 
of living as in 1939. During the war re; 





THIS IS ONE OF THE MEN WHOS! 
FREEDOM WE DEMAND 


John Olday has been fighting for freedom 
—and really fighting, not in Whitehall or 
Broadcasting House—since 1919, when, at 
the age of fourteen he found himself at a 
barricade in Hamburg. He was in the thick 
of the German workers’ struggles ever since. 
fighting Nazism while Winston 
Churchill was dining with Adolf Hitler. A 
poet, an artist, he posed as a dreamy Bohe- 
mian while secretly playing an active part in 
dangerous underground work against the 
Nazis. Many of his comrades died in concen- 
tration camps and when he finally left Ger- 
many (not until 1939), the Gestapo was at 
his heels. 

He came to England, and later went into 
the army, but when he could stomach the 
corruption and tyranny no longer, he deserted 
and evaded the authorities for two years be- 


fore he was caught. At the Old Bailey 1 
was given twelve months for having a fals 
identity card—but really for scorning to reco; 
nise the authority of the court—really f 
being an anarchist. He finished that senten 
at Brixton six wecks ago and was prompt! 
sentenced by court martial to two years’ d 
tention which he is just commencing at Stak 
hill. Under the present arrangement of co 
sidering cases on their individual merits, it 
not unlikely that the English Gestapo (tI 
Special Branch of Scotland Yard), will pe 
suade the military authorities to let him d 
his full sentence. I am not going to con 
ment further than that, but if John Olday w: 
the only one, which he is not, by any mean 
it would make an amnesty essential. 
(From Philip Sansom’s speech | 
Conway Hall, 7th November 


effort to end the imprisonment or internment of 
men or women who have been detained for 
opinions connected with the war. The sooner 
we get re-accustomed to the great tradition of 
free discussion, the healthier will be the quality 
of our national life’. 

Roger Page, the Secretary of the Prison Re- 
form Council, was the first speaker. He said 
that he hoped the Committee would take up 
cases, not of prisoners of any particular political 
colour, but for all victims of oppression. Every 
time you locked a man up, you did something 
which could not be eradicated. 

George Orwell, the novelist and critic, spoke 
on non-fraternisation, and said that there were 
still people suffering terms of imprisonment who 
had been sentenced in the period before the 
non-fraternisation laws were modified. These 
laws had been recognised to be ridiculous by 
all the war correspondents, like himself, who 
had seen them in operation. Yet although the 
laws had been relaxed, men sentenced under 
them were still kept in prison. 

Philip Sansom, one of the three anarchists 
sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment in April 
last, said that he spoke on behalf of the two 
comrades still in prison, as well as for himself. 
He expressed their gratitude for the support and 
sympathy which had been shown at the time of 
the trial, and said that he was sure the publicity 
which the trial had received was an important 
factor in their sentences being no more than nine 
months. But he wished especially to draw atten- 
tion to those “who went in, not for principles, 
but for what are usually called crimes.” 


The Military Prisoners 

“The present time is extraordinary for the 
tremendous number of military offenders in 
prisons and concentration camps—I beg your 
pardon—detention camps—men who, coming 
under the arbitrary jurisdiction of courts martial 
have been sentenced, mainly for desertion, to 
sentences of 3, 5, 7, 10 or even 15 years penal 
servitude. It can be said, quite justly, that 
many are in not only for desertion—that many 
are inside for much more serious offences, such 
as racketeering, smuggling, rape, murder, rob- 
bery with violence and so on. And to that I 
will answer—who gave these men their weapons? 
Who taught them how to kill? Who took them 
from their usual environment—which in many 
cases might have been bad enough, but was cer- 
tainly not as soul-destroying as life in the forces 








actually ago0es, OF COUTS®, 1h TO TINCTIGIEY tie re 
pressive nature of modern society, thereby in- 
creasing the neuroses and perversions which are 
the result of that repression. But personally, I 
cannot think how anybody can for one moment 
imagine that the cure for sexual perversion or 
abnormality is to incarcerate the unfortunate vic- 
tim in an environment much more repressive and 
unnatural than the one which produced the state 
of mind which led to his offending action. There 
are men in jail now, doing three or five years 
for offences directly attributable to wartime con- 
ditions—to the splitting up of families or to 
general war weariness—conditions that no longer 
obtain to the same extent. 


The Harvest of “Victory” 


“Tt is only too painfully obvious that much of 
the wartime atmosphere still remains, but a 
strain has been released from the minds of men. 
The trend is to get back to what are called 
normal relationships, and from any point of view 
it is stupid to keep these thousands of men and 
women in jail—whatever they are in for. From 
our point of view—we are lovers of freedom— 
we want them out on a question of justice. From 
the government’s point of view which always 
seems to be that of expediency—well, industry is 
said to be clamouring for workers. Let these 
people out—let them take their rightful place 
among their fellows—let them regain their self- 
respect by becoming useful members of socicty 
again instead of dragging their weary way 
through years of time-wasting stagnation. It is 
not even as if these are the only ones who suffer. 
If every man or woman in jail has only one 
other outside who cares for them, the sum of 
suffering is doubled. And most of them have 
families, for whom, if they are the breadwinners, 
their imprisonment means poverty, or at best 
public relief. What a harvest to reap after a 
‘glorious victory’, and with a brand new govern- 
ment, too!” 

Philip Sansom ended by saying that scrawled 
over a wall in Wormwood Scrubs were the 
words, “The Freedom Defence Committee will 


not let you down!” 


Amnesty After Last War 


Ernest Silverman said that a general amnesty 
for all absentees was given on the day of the 
armistice in the last war. Why was no amnesty 
given this time, when all our prisons were crowd- 
ed? Was the Labour government frightened to take 
a stand on a question of principle—were they 


French Commentary 


By Our French Correspondent 


At the time of writing, the composition of the 
new French Government is not yet known. 
Meanwhile, it is announced that this government 
will comprise representatives of all parties, or, 
to be more exact, of the three victorious parties. 
But for de Gaulle, President of the Council, 
the problem remains the same: without a major- 
ity in the least coherent, it will be impossible for 
him to govern. Is the constitution of such an 
assembly possible? Some consider that the for- 


mation of a socialist-communist bloc is being 
wmeanared Rat. taking inta account the different 


whom a great number have not even yet been 
judged. According to our information, the 
fate of these prisoners is atrocious. Just as at 
Stake Hill Camp, the principle applied at 
Buchenwald of charging certain corrupted prison- 
ers with supervising their comrades is in opera- 
tion in many French prisons. Some newspapers 
having protested very mildly against the condi- 
tion of these prisoners, the principal organs of 
the “official” Resistance and the Communist 


Party sent forth shouts of indignation, saying 
that theee nriennere were comnosed af the **woret 


_He_ was 
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Home Seeretary. Forms can be obtained from 
the Freedom Defence Committee, 17, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 
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The workers were striving to get wages t 
would permit them to reach the same standa 
of living as in 1939, During the war r 





THIS IS ONE OF THE MEN WHOS! 
FREEDOM WE DEMAND 


John Olday has been fighting for freedom 
—and really fighting, not in Whitehall or 
Broadcasting House—since 1919, when, at 
the age of fourteen he found himself at a 
barricade in Hamburg. He was in the thick 
of the German workers’ struggles ever since. 
fighting Nazism while Winston 
Churchill was dining with Adolf Hitler. A 
poet, an artist, he posed as a dreamy Bohe- 
mian while secretly playing an active part in 
dangerous underground work against the 
Nazis. Many of his comrades died in concen- 
tration camps and when he finally left Ger- 
many (not until 1939), the Gestapo was at 
his heels. 

He came to England, and later went into 
the army, but when he could stomach the 
corruption and tyranny no longer, he deserted 
and evaded the authorities for two years be- 





fore he was caught. At the Old Bailey 
was given twelve months for having a fal 
identity card—but really for scorning to ree 
nise the authority of the court—really | 
being an anarchist. He finished that senten 
at Brixton six weeks ago and was promp 
sentenced by court martial to two years’ « 
tention which he is just commencing at Stal 
hill. Under the present arrangement of «« 
sidering cases on their individual merits, it 
not unlikely that the English Gestapo (t 
Special Branch of Scotland Yard), will p 
suade the military authorities to let him | 
his full sentence. I am not going to co 
ment further than that, but if John Olday » 
the only one, which he is not, by any mea) 
it would make an amnesty essential. 
(From Philip Sansom’s speech 
Conway Hall, 7th Novembe: 


LETTERS TO THE 


Soldiers Impressions 
of Palestine 


Dear Comrades, 

After a certainly interesting Mediterranean 
voyage, I am now interred in Jerusalem. On 
arrival I found a copy of War Com. awaiting 
me, which is now, by the way, on the table in 
the reading room with other papers. Every 
night I put it on the top of the pile. I’m not 
known here (yet)! 

The ship we sailed on, the Strathmore, is a 
hell-ship. You may have read about it in the 
papers. We were taken off, for the ship to 
be de-loused, but only after a whole company 
of men had disobeyed orders and marched them- 
selves off the ship, refusing to go back until 
they were offered decent quarters. While the 
de-bugging was taking place, we were sent to a 
transit camp in Liverpool, which, I understand 
(I didn’t see any myself) was more lousy than 
the ship. 

We went back after a week and got under 
way. ‘The officers had cabins and lounges and 
white-coated waiters to serve them in cool dining 
rooms. The W.O’s and staff-sergeants had 2nd 
class cabins, the sergeants were given pretty 
decent places to live and eat in. The common 
soldiery (like me) lived like pigs, eating, sleep- 
ing, working and sharing in one quite porthole- 
less furnace-hot hold. If we could stomach it, 
we ate down there, streaming with perspiration, 
stripped to the waist, crammed shoulder to 
shoulder. If we could endure it, we slept down 
there, over the table, slung in grimy hammocks, 
naked in the fierce heat, trickling with sweat, 


towards this race of people who gave us alget 
and the greater part of our astronomy, | 
could not compete in a capitalist power-ra 
They are going down. And there are lit 
babies, too, skinny and big-eyed, enveloped 
stinking rags. One little girl, aged about 
years, begged and scrambled for ‘“‘bakshees 
round the wheels of our train as it stood at 
station. On her hip, all the time, wherever | 
clambered and crawled, was her baby sister af 
about 14 years. 

Have you heard of the demonstrations a 
riots all over the world regarding the demi 
bing double-cross? At Gibraltar a rough-hou 
at Taranto the officer’s quarters kicked to h 
and many others! On the ship there was 
bit of fun, too. On the last night of the v 
age, the “nobs” held a dance for “offic 
W.O’s and first-class passengers only”. 
crowd of the boys smashed their way in, 
over the band’s instruments, and began to en 
themselves. An officer’s leg got broken. I \ 
told that they’d got the Tommy guns out, | 
they didn’t use them on the boys as they ¢ 
persed (more or less) quietly and went to th 
sleeping quarters, when they were ordered 
do so on the ship’s loud-speaker system. 
good, clean fun! 

Good luck in the cause of “Freedom”! 

Yours fraternally, 


Political Persecution 


On Sunday, September 23rd, I was arre: 
at Hyde Park while selling literature. At 
nolice etation. after the usual charge of “obstr 
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By Our French Correspondent 


At the time of writing, the composition of the 
new French Government is not yet known. 
Meanwhile, it is announced that this government 
will comprise representatives of all parties, or, 
to be more exact, of the three victorious parties. 
But for de Gaulle, President of the Council, 
the problem remains the same: without a major- 
ity in the least coherent, it will be impossible for 
him to govern. Is the constitution of such an 
assembly possible? Some consider that the for- 
mation of a socialist-communist bloc is being 
prepared. But, taking into account the different 
positions of the two parties on the matter of 
external policy, and, also, the growing fear of the 
Socialist Party of being swamped by the Stalin- 
ists, this seems hardly probable. On the other 
hand, the Socialists will hardly care to ally 
themselves with the M.R.P. (Christian Demo- 
crats), for communist propaganda will not fail 
to exploit the formation of this “reactionary 
anti-communist bloc”. Finally, it is announced 
that the various groups of the right, which hold 
in all approximately 80 seats, have decided to 
unite in order to form a “national party”, the 
defender of “republican liberties”. The forma- 
tion of this “Big Fourth” will perhaps serve as 
a bogy to permit the creation of a left majority. 
Whatever happens, it is too soon to make any 
pronouncement. We must wait. 


The fate of German Prisoners in France. 

France holds more than 700,000 German 
prisoners of war. These prisoners have been 
demanded by the French Government as “re- 
parations,” to serve in the reconstruction of the 
devastated regions. But it is very probable, if 
they continue to be treated as they are, that the 
French towns will not be put up again for a 
long time. In fact, most of the prisoners are 
actually the victims of treatment so deplorable 
that the whole French press, including the 
reactionary Figaro, has been protesting for some 
time against this state of things. Still better, 
the bishop of Toulouse (one of the rare bishops 
who supported the resistance) recently declared 
in a sermon, “Dachau still exists, but it is no 
longer in Germany|” 

While the Nazis caused the death by hunger 
and bad treatment of the European resisters, they 
could still invoke the fact that these resisters 
were “francs-tireurs,” whom no_ international 
convention protects in time of war. But when 
ithe government of the French Republic submits 
the German prisoners of war, after the war has 
ended, to such ignoble treatment, not only does 
it violate the most elementary notions of human- 
ity as the Nazis did, but it ignores the inter- 
national conventions, which would have appear- 
ed “sacred” for the democracies. 


And that of the French Prisoners. 
“Administrative internment” has just been 

abolished in France. But in fact, the French 

prisons still swallow up political prisoners, of 





whom a great number have not even yet been 
judged. According to our information, the 
fate of these prisoners is atrocious. Just as at 
Stake Hill Camp, the principle applied at 
Buchenwald of charging certain corrupted prison- 
ers with supervising their comrades is in opera- 
tion in many French prisons. Some newspapers 
having protested very mildly against the condi- 
tion of these prisoners, the principal organs of 
the “official” Resistance and the Communist 
Party sent forth shouts of indignation, saying 
that these prisoners were composed of the “‘worst 
Fascist elements”, and that it was an insult to 
the French people to agitate on their behalf. 
But when the “resisters” and the Stalinists speak 
in this way, they are lying shamelessly. Many 
of these political prisoners are actually revolu- 
tionaries, anarchists, trotskyists, independent 
socialists, anti-militarists, etc. of whom the 
“great parties” of the left wish to get rid because 
their sincerity and their will to struggle make 
them inconvenient. It is true that there are also 
in the prisons a certain number of reactionaries 
and of old fascist collaborationists and vichyists. 
But these are not in general the “worst ele- 
ments”; they are for the most part unhappy 
subordinates paying for their leaders, who are in 
flight or have even passed adroitly from “Vichy- 
ism” to “Gaullism”. Let us say finally that, 
even if the French prisons were peopled only 
with reactionaries of the worst kind, the inhuman 
treatment which is inflicted on them there would 
not be any less odious. A government that pre- 
tends to rid itself of an opposition should have 
the courage to accept its responsibilties: it is 
— ignoble to shoot adversaries than to torture 
them. 





FRATERNIZATION 

"Von Schnitzler, Chief of the Nazi 
Chemical Combine, explains that he eager- 
ly awaits the chance of visiting ‘his friends 
the Duponts' and ‘several other people in 
the United States and Britain—all heads of 
big industrial concerns—whom he describ- 
ed as intimate friends'."" "Daily Telegraph". 
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transit camp in Liverpool, which, I understand 
(I didn’t see any myself) was more lousy than 
the ship. 

We went back after a week and got under 
way. ‘The officers had cabins and lounges and 
white-coated waiters to serve them in cool dining 
rooms. The W.O’s and staff-sergeants had 2nd 
class cabins, the sergeants were given pretty 
decent places to live and eat in. The common 
soldiery (like mé) lived like pigs, eating, sleep- 
ing, working and sharing in one quite porthole- 
less furnace-hot hold. If we could stomach it, 
we ate down there, streaming with perspiration, 
stripped to the waist, crammed shoulder to 
shoulder. If we could endure it, we slept down 
there, over the table, slung in grimy hammocks, 
naked in the fierce heat, trickling with sweat, 
hopelessly trying to sleep. An awful journey, 
only made bearable by the really lovely days on 
deck in the glorious sunshine. 

In Jerusalem, apparently, we not only have to 
keep the army accounts, but also we have to 
make sure that the Jews and Arabs don’t have 
things all their own way. They sling bombs 
around now and again, you know. There are 
greater extremes of wealth and poverty out here 
that I have ever imagined. The rich Jews and 
Arabs are really rich and the poor are so fan- 
tastically poor that it is almost beyond belief. 
The ‘“Wogs”, as they call the poverty-riddled 
Arabs, are the most abject, pitiful, yet savage 
and bitter people I have ever seen. They will 
scrabble in the muck at your feet for a few 
scraps of biscuit, they will daub blacking on 
their own noses to attract your attention for 
permission to shine your shoes. Or they will 
wave a razor-blade stuck in a stick under your 
nose, and call you “f g English bastard”. 
I feel very sorry, and not in the least antagonistic, 





J. RAESIDE 
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over the band’s instruments, and began to en) 
themselves. An officer’s leg got broken. I ¥ 
told that they’d got the Tommy guns out, | 
they didn’t use them on the boys as they ¢ 
persed (more or less) quietly and went to th 
sleeping quarters, when they were ordered 
do so on the ship’s loud-speaker system, / 
good, clean fun! 
Good luck in the cause of “Freedom”! 
Yours fraternally, 


Political Persecution 


On Sunday, September 23rd, I was arres 
at Hyde Park while selling literature. At 
police station, after the usual charge of “obstr 
tion of traffic’, I was questioned about | 
political views (they asked me whether I wa 
Fascist or an anti-Fascist). Evidently, after f 
years at Hyde Park, they still do not know 1 
They asked about the political contents of 
literature, of which a list was taken and co 
municated by telephone—as I subsequer 
learned, to the Special Branch. In spite of 
fact that my papers were in order, they k 
me in gaol for two hours and three-quart: 
although they knew that I have a fixed addr 
and that I am not a “war criminal” or any ot 
kind of criminal. 

They then freed me on bail, to be present 
Marylebone Police Court on the following da 

On Monday the 24th, I asked the magistr 
for an adjournment to study the case. It ' 
granted. The following Monday, October 
I asked for an interpreter to help me. ‘ 
magistrate granted this but at the same t 
remanded me in custody for a week at Brixt 
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peakers at London Meeting 


—and who instilled into them callousness and 
disregard for human values and taught them to 
be careless of human dignity? 

“The civilians in prison to-day, apart from 
politicals and C.O.’s, fall, as I suppose they 
always do, into two main classes: (1),Those who 
are offenders against property or trade regula- 
tions, and (2) sexual offenders. Now, I have 
nothing in common with the black marketeer or 
the thief whose actions are prompted solely by 
the desire for material gain, but it has always 
seemed to me that the fundamental principle 
underlying the competitive system into which we 
are born can be summed up in that terse, vulgar 
phrase, ‘Damn you, I’m all right!’ That is 
obviously quite in order when the ruling class 
translates it into action against the working class, 
but when an individual uses it for his own bene- 
fit against the regulations of the state—then it 
is a crime! The employer who steals the major 
portion of his workers’ products is a worthy 
citizen, but the employee who steals a minor 
portion of his master’s profits—he is a criminal! 

“With regard to my second class—when I first 
went to prison I was surprised to find that the 
percentage of men in there for sexual offences 
was higher than I had expected. It is often said 
that war inevitably leads to immorality. What it 
actually does, of course, is to intensify the re- 
pressive nature of modern society, thereby in- 
creasing the neuroses and perversions which are 
the result of that repression. But personally, I 
cannot think how anybody can for one moment 
imagine that the cure for sexual perversion or 
abnormality is to incarcerate the unfortunate vic- 
tim in an environment much more repressive and 
unnatural than the one which produced the state 
of mind which led to his offending action. There 
are men in jail now, doing three or five years 
for offences directly attributable to wartime con- 
ditions—to the splitting up of families or to 
general war weariness—conditions that no longer 
obtain to the same extent. 


The Harvest of ‘‘Victory” 


“Tt is only too painfully obvious that much of 
the wartime atmosphere still remains, but a 
strain has been released from the minds of men. 
The trend is to get back to what are called 
normal relationships, and from any point of view 
it is stupid to keep these thousands of men and 
women in jail—whatever they are in for. From 
our point of view—we are lovers of freedom— 
we want them out on a question of justice. From 
the government’s point of view which always 
seems to be that of expediency—well, industry is 
said to be clamouring for workers. Let these 
people out—let them take their rightful place 
among their fellows—let them regain their self- 
respect by becoming useful members of society 
again instead of dragging their weary way 


. He was 


afraid to show that they were really different 
in nature from the previous Government? He 
mentioned the case of the Spanish prisoners at 
Chorley, who have fought Fascism in many 
countries and were still not free. In the pro- 
cess of war we had lost all the freedoms we 
were supposed to be fighting for—a bold and 
decisive step taken now would revive the faith 
of many people in the labour movement. 

The colonial workers were represented by 
Wallace Johnson, the leader of the Sierra Leone 
Trade Unions, and Ken Hill, of the Jamaican 
People’s National Party, who referred to the 
repressive legislation and class distinction exist- 
ing in the colonial systems of ‘“‘justice”’, and ex- 
pressed their solidarity with the objects of the 
Freedom Defence Committee. 

A collection was held, to assist the work of 
the Committee, and the excellent total of 
£51 5s. 3d. was reached. 

The attitude of the government towards re- 
leasing prisoners has shown clearly that our 
struggle for an amnesty may be long and diffi- 
cult. But while one man remains in prison we 
must not relax our efforts. Individually, col- 
lectively, use any kind of pressure you can on 
the government to further the cause of the am- 
nesty. Above all, do not forget to sign and 
obtain signatures for the mass demand to the 
Home Secretary. Forms can be obtained from 
the Freedom Defence Committee, 17, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 








Two great social conflicts broke out in 
Sweden some time ago. One of them was 
between the woodcutters organised in the S.A.C. 
(Swedish section of the International Working 
Men’s Association), and the other was a strike 
of the metal-workers organised by the L.O., 
the Swedish reformist union. 

The action of the woodcutters of the S.A.C. 
involved 50 local federations and lasted for three 
months. The antecedents of the conflict are as 
follows. The reformist union of woodcutters in 
that part of the country had accepted certain 
work conditions, but the members of the S.A.C. 
declared that they could not work under such 
conditions. Wages, for one thing, were too low. 
The local federations of the S.A.C. therefore 
demanded new negotiations with the employers. 
The latter, however, who had reached an agree- 
ment with the reformists, refused to enter 
negotiations with the workers of the S.A.C. 

In such a situation the members of the S.A.C. 
declared an open war. ‘The strike started, and 
the S.A.C. carried it through without any black- 
legging being attempted. The members of the 
reformist Trade Union did not go to work either. 

At the same period the other great social 
conflict which affected no less than 100,000 
metal workers came to anend. The strike lasted 
five months, was directed all the time by the 
reformist Trade Union, and ended against the 
protests of the majority of the strikers. 

In this conflict wages again were at stake. 
The workers were striving to get wages that 
would permit them to reach the same standard 
of living as in 1939. During the war real 






THIS IS ONE OF THE MEN WHOSE 
FREEDOM WE DEMAND 


John Olday has been fighting for freedom 
—and really fighting, not in Whitehall or 
Broadcasting House—since 1919, when, at 
the age of fourteen he found himself at a 
barricade in Hamburg. He was in the thick 
of the German workers’ struggles ever since. 
fighting Nazism while Winston 
Churchill was dining with Adolf Hitler. A 
poet, an artist, he posed as a dreamy Bohe- 
mian while secretly playing an active part in 
dangerous underground work against the 
Nazis. Many of his comrades died in concen- 
tration camps and when he finally left Ger- 
many (not until 1939), the Gestapo was at 
his heels. 

He came to England, and later went into 
the army, but when he could stomach the 
corruption and tyranny no longer, he deserted 
and evaded the authorities for two years be- 


fore he was caught. At the Old Bailcy he 
was given twelve months for having a false 
identity card—but really for scorning to recog- 
nise the authority of the court—really for 
being an anarchist. He finished that sentence 
at Brixton six weeks ago and was promptly 
sentenced by court martial to two years’ de- 
tention which he is just commencing at Stake- 
hill. Under the present arrangement of con- 
sidering cases on their individual merits, it is 
not unlikely that the English Gestapo (the 
Special Branch of Scotland Yard), will per- 
suade the military authorities to let him do 
his full sentence. I am not going to com- 
ment further than that, but if John Olday was 
the only one, which he is not, by any means, 
it would make an amnesty essential. 
(From Philip Sansom’s speech at 
Conway Hall, 7th November). 


trikes in Sweden 





wages had decreased by approximately 15%. 
The workers wanted some compensation for this 
change for the worse in their economic situation. 
The leaders of the reformist organisation were 
opposed to the strike from the start. They 
thought that the workers would be satisfied with 
an increase of about 6 or 8%, which, according 
to them, could be obtained through peaceful 
negotiations with the employers. The workers 
however kept firm, and when the employers 
refused to accept their demands, the majority of 
the workers forced the leaders of the Union to 
declare themselves in favour of the strike. 


This lasted five months. The 100,000 metal 
workers kept united to the last, and were helped 
by workers of other unions. Also, a certain 
number of members of the S.A.C. took part in 
the strike. But their number was not enough 


actually to influence the further development 
of the conflict. 


_ During the conflict the leaders tried several 
times to liquidate the strike. Strikers were 
asked to vote but in each case the majority of 
them voted that the strike should be continued. 

During the last phase of the struggle, the 
leaders of the Union, together with the socialist 
press, started a campaign urging the strikers to 
resume work on the basis of a proposal presented 
by the State arbitration commission, which had 
been accepted by both the employers and the 
union leaders. According to this proposal, only 
38,000 metal workers among the worse paid 
would get a rise of an average 7%, while the 
others had to go back to work without any 
alteration in their wages. 

So the strike terminated without any result 
worth mentioning being obtained. 
; The metal workers feel rather indignant about 
it. Many of them, in the meetings following 
the end of the strike, have asked for the resigna- 
tion of the Union leaders. An extraordinary 
congress of the organisation is also demanded. 
The workers want the resignation of the leaders 
because of their dictatorial methods. They want 
a new team of leaders instead of the old ones. 
_ The members of the S.A.C. point out, in their 
discussions with the metal workers, that the 
problem is not solved by replacing the old 
leaders by new ones. The important thing is 
to create an organisation where the rank and file 
would decide their own fate. In the reformist 
trade union, the most important decisions are, 
according to the constitution of the organisation 
itself, left to the discretion of the leaders. In 
the S.A.C. the rank and file have the tight to 
decide upon the affairs of the Union. Our 
militants accordingly invite the metal-workers to 
become members of the S.A.C. It is not yet 
time to give an opinion upon the result of this 
campaign on the part of the members of our 
organisation. 

I.W.M.A. Press SERVICE. 


percentage of men in there for sexual omences 
was higher than I had expected, It is often said 
that war inevitably leads to immorality. What it 
actually does, of course, is to intensify the re- 
pressive nature of modern society, thereby in- 
creasing the neuroses and perversions which are 
the result of that repression. But personally, I 
cannot think how anybody can for one moment 
imagine that the cure for sexual perversion or 
abnormality is to incarcerate the unfortunate vic- 
tim in an environment much more repressive and 
unnatural than the one which produced the state 
of mind which led to his offending action. There 
are men in jail now, doing three or five years 
for offences directly attributable to wartime con- 
ditions—to the splitting up of families or to 
general war weariness—conditions that no longer 
obtain to the same extent. i ip 
he Harvest of “‘Victory 

“Tt is only too painfully obvious that much of 
the wartime atmosphere still remains, but a 
strain has been released from the minds of men. 
The trend is to get back to what are called 
normal relationships, and from any point of view 
it is stupid to keep these thousands of men and 
women in jail—whatever they are in for. From 
our point of view—we are lovers of freedom— 
we want them out on a question of justice. From 
the government’s point of view which always 
seems to be that of expediency—well, industry is 
said to be clamouring for workers. Let these 
people out—let them take their rightful place 
among their fellows—let them regain their self- 
respect by becoming useful members of society 
again instead of dragging their weary way 
through years of time-wasting stagnation. It is 
not even as if these are the only ones who suffer. 
If every man or woman in jail has only one 
other outside who cares for them, the sum of 
suffering is doubled. And most of them have 
families, for whom, if they are the breadwinners, 
their imprisonment means poverty, or at best 
public relief. What a harvest to reap after a 
‘glorious victory’, and with a brand new govern- 
ment, too!” 

Philip Sansom ended by saying that scrawled 
over a wall in Wormwood Scrubs were the 
words, “The Freedom Defence Committee will 
not let you down!” 


Amnesty After Last War 


Ernest Silverman said that a general amnesty 
for all absentees was given on the day of the 
armistice in the last war. Why was no amnesty 
given this time, when all our prisons were crowd- 
ed? Was the Labour government frightened to take 
f stand on a question of principle—were they 
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Correspondent 


whom a great number have not even yet been 
judged, According to our information, the 
fate of these prisoners is atrocious. Just as at 
Stake Hill Camp, the principle applied at 
Buchenwald of charging certain corrupted prison- 
ers with supervising their comrades is in opera- 
tion in many French prisons. Some newspapers 
having protested very mildly against the condi« 
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the government to further the cause of the am- 
nesty. Above all, do not forget to sign and 
obtain signatures for the mass demand to the 
Home Secretary. Forms can be obtained from 
the Freedom Defence Committee, 17, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


five months, was directed all the time by the 
reformist Trade Union, and ended against the 
protests of the majority of the strikers. 

In this conflict wages again were at stake. 
The workers were striving to get wages that 
would permit them to reach the same standard 
During the war real 


of living as in 1939. 





THIS IS ONE OF THE MEN WHOSE 
FREEDOM WE DEMAND 


John Olday has been fighting for freedom 
—and really fighting, not in Whitehall or 
Broadcasting House—sinee 1919, when, at 
the age of fourteen he found himself at a 
barricade in Hamburg. He was in the thick 
of the German workers’ struggles ever since. 
fighting Nazism while Winston 
Churchill was dining with Adolf Hitler. A 
poet, an artist, he posed as a dreamy Bohe- 
mian while secretly playing an active part in 
dangerous underground work against the 
Nazis. Many of his comrades died in concen- 
tration camps and when he finally left Ger- 
many (not until 1939), the Gestapo was at 
his heels. 

He came to England, and later went into 
the army, but when he could stomach the 
corruption and tyranny no longer, he deserted 
and evaded the authorities for two years be- 
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Soldiers Impressions 
of Palestine 


Dear Comrades, 

After a certainly interesting Mediterranean 
voyage, I am now interred in Jerusalem. On 
arrival I found a copy of War Com. awaiting 
me, which is now, by the way, on the table in 
the reading room with other papers. Every 
night I put it on the top of the pile. I’m not 
known here (yet)! 

The ship we sailed on, the Strathmore, is a 
hell-ship. You may have read about it in the 
papers. We were taken off, for the ship to 
be de-loused, but only after a whole company 
of men had disobeyed orders and marched them- 
selves off the ship, refusing to go back until 
they were offered decent quarters. While the 
de-bugging was taking place, we were sent to a 
transit camp in Liverpool, which, I understand 
(I didn’t see any myself) was more lousy than 
the ship. 

We went back after a week and got under 
way. ‘The officers had cabins and lounges and 
white-coated waiters to serve them in cool dining 
rooms. The W.O’s and staff-sergeants had 2nd 
class cabins, the sergeants were given pretty 
decent places to live and eat in. The common 
soldiery (like me) lived like pigs, eating, sleep- 
ing, working and sharing in one quite porthole- 
less furnace-hot hold. If we could stomach it, 
we ate down there, streaming with perspiration, 
stripped to the waist, crammed shoulder to 


fore he was caught. At the Old Bailey he 
was given twelve months for having a false 
identity card—but really for scorning to recog- 
nise the authority of the court—really for 
being an anarchist. He finished that sentence 
at Brixton six weeks ago and was promptly 
sentenced by court martial to two years’ de- 
tention which he is just commencing at Stake- 
hill. Under the present arrangement of con- 
sidering cases on their individual merits, it is 
not unlikely that the English Gestapo (the 
Special Branch of Scotland Yard), will per- 
suade the military authorities to let him do 
his full sentence. I am not going to com- 
ment further than that, but if John Olday was 
the only one, which he is not, by any means, 
it would make an amnesty essential. 
(From Philip Sansom’s speech at 
Conway Hall, 7th November). 


towards this race of people who gave us algebra 
and the greater part of our astronomy, but 
could not compete in a capitalist power-race. 
They are going down. And there are little 
babies, too, skinny and big-eyed, enveloped in 
stinking rags. One little girl, aged about 6 
years, begged and scrambled for ‘“baksheesh” 
round the wheels of our train as it stood at a 
station. On her hip, all the time, wherever she 
clambered and crawled, was her baby sister aged 
about 14 years. 

Have you heard of the demonstrations and 
riots all over the world regarding the demob- 
bing double-cross? At Gibraltar a rough-house, 
at Taranto the officer’s quarters kicked to hell, 
and many others! On the ship there was a 
bit of fun, too. On the Jast night of the voy- 
age, the “nobs” held a dance for “officers, 
W.O’s and first-class passengers only”. A 
crowd of the boys smashed their way in, took 
over the band’s instruments, and began to enjoy 
themselves. An officer’s leg got broken. I was 
told that they’d got the Tommy guns out, but 
they didn’t use them on the boys as they dis- 
persed (more or less) quietly and went to their 
sleeping quarters, when they were ordered to 
do so on the ship’s loud-speaker system. All 
good, clean fun! 

Good luck in the cause of “Freedom”! 

Yours fraternally, 
R. J. 


Political Persecution 


oa eS aR Ene Dasis OF a proposal presented 
by the State arbitration commission, which had 
been accepted by both the employers and the 
union leaders. According to this proposal, only 
38,000 metal workers among the worse paid 
would get a rise of an average 7%, while the 
others had to go back to work without any 
alteration in their wages. 

So the strike terminated without any result 
worth mentioning being obtained, 
: The metal workers feel rather indignant about 
it. Many of them, in the meetings following 
the end of the strike, have asked for the resigna~ 
tion of the Union leaders. An extraordinary 
congress of the organisation is also demanded. 
The workers want the resignation of the leaders 
because of their dictatorial methods. They want 
a new team of leaders instead of the old ones. 
_ The members of the S.A.C. point out, in their 
discussions with the metal workers, that the 
problem is not solved by replacing the old 
leaders by new ones. The important thing is 
to create an organisation where the rank and file 
would decide their own fate. In the reformist 
trade union, the most important decisions are, 
according to the constitution of the organisation 
itself, left to the discretion of the leaders. In 
the S.A.C. the rank and file have the right to 
decide upon the affairs of the Union. Our 
militants accordingly invite the metal-workers to 
become members of the S.A.C. It is not yet 
time to give an opinion upon the result of this 
campaign on the part of the members of our 
organisation. 


I.W.M.A. Press SERVICE. 





EK KDITORS 


On Monday, October 8th, to my question: 

“To whom was the list of literature in my 
possession communicated by telephone?” 

the police replied: 
“To the Special Branch.” 
To another question of mine: 

“What connection was there between the 
charge of obstruction and the fact of my being 
a Fascist or an anti-Fascist?” 

the magistrate, after repeating my question to 
the police, added on his own: 

“T assume you arrested him for obstruc- 
tion?” : 

to which the policeman replied: “Yes, sir.” 
To my further question: 

“At what time did the police notice my 
Drewes and at what time did they arrest 
me?” 

the police replied: 

“At 4.45”—the same reply to each question! 

In spite of the evidence that my arrest was a 
deliberate piece of political intimidation, carried 
out by the ordinary police but ordered by the 
Special Branch, I was fined £2 or fourteen days. 

I refused to pay the fine. They took me to 
Wandsworth Prison where, for refusing to work 
and wear the prison tie, I was taken to the 
Deputy Governor (the warder holding me in 
a ju-jitsu grip and walking me doubled-up, like 
a coolie in Shanghai). They put me in a cold, 
unfurnished cell on bread and water, for two 
days, this punishment being renewed at the end 


of every two days because of my persistent 
— wes 
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Correspondent 


whom a great number have not even yet been 
judged. According to our information, the 
fate of these prisoners is atrocious. Just as at 
Stake Hill Camp, the principle applied at 
Buchenwald of charging certain corrupted prison- 
ers with supervising their comrades is in opera- 
tion in many French prisons. Some newspapers 
having protested very mildly against the condi- 
tion of these prisoners, the principal organs of 
the “official” Resistance and the Communist 
Party sent forth shouts of indignation, saying 
that these prisoners were composed of the “worst 
Fascist elements”, and that it was an insult to 
the French people to agitate on their behalf. 
But when the “resisters” and the Stalinists speak 
in this way, they are lying shamelessly. Many 
of these political prisoners are actually revolu- 
tionaries, anarchists, trotskyists, independent 
socialists, anti-militarists, etc., of whom the 
“great parties” of the left wish to get rid because 
their sincerity and their will to struggle make 
them inconvenient. It is true that there are also 
in the prisons a certain number of reactionaries 
and of old fascist collaborationists and vichyists. 
But these are not in general the “worst ele- 
ments”; they are for the most part unhappy 
subordinates paying for their leaders, who are in 
flight or have even passed adroitly from “Vichy- 
ism” to “Gaullism”. Let us say finally that, 
even if the French prisons were peopled only 
with reactionaries of the worst kind, the inhuman 
treatment which is inflicted on them there would 
not be any less odious. A government that pre- 


tends to rid itself of an opposition should have 

the courage to accept its responsibilties: it is 

= ignoble to shoot adversaries than to torture 
em. 





FRATERNIZATION 
"Von Schnitzler, Chief of the Nazi 


Chemical Combine, explains that he eager- 


: awaits the chance of visiting ‘his friends’ 
t 


e Duponts' and 'several other people in 
the United States and Britain—all heads of 
big industrial concerns—whom he describ- 
ed as intimate friends'." "Daily Telegraph". 





transit camp in Liverpool, which, I understand 
(I didn’t see any myself) was more lousy than 
the ship. 

We went back after a week and got under 
way. ‘The officers had cabins and lounges and 
white-coated waiters to serve them in cool dining 
rooms. The W.O’s and staff-sergeants had 2nd 
class cabins, the sergeants were given pretty 
decent places to live and eat in. The common 
soldiery (like me) lived like pigs, eating, sleep- 
ing, working and sharing in one quite porthole- 
less furnace-hot hold. If we could stomach it, 
we ate down there, streaming with perspiration, 
stripped to the waist, crammed shoulder to 
shoulder. If we could endure it, we slept down 
there, over the table, slung in grimy hammocks, 
naked in the fierce heat, trickling with sweat, 
hopelessly trying to sleep. An awful journey, 
only made bearable by the really lovely days on 
deck in the glorious sunshine. 

In Jerusalem, apparently, we not only have to 
keep the army accounts, but also we have to 
make sure that the Jews and Arabs don’t have 
things all their own way. They sling bombs 
around now and again, you know. There are 
greater extremes of wealth and poverty out here 
that I have ever imagined. ‘The rich Jews and 
Arabs are really rich and the poor are so fan- 
tastically poor that it is almost beyond belief. 
The “Wogs”, as they call the poverty-riddled 
Arabs, are the most abject, pitiful, yet savage 
and bitter people I have ever seen. They will 
scrabble in the muck at your feet for a few 
scraps of biscuit, they will daub blacking on 
their own noses to attract your attention for 
permission to shine your shoes. Or they will 
wave a razor-blade stuck in a stick under your 
nose, and call you “f g English bastard”. 
I feel very sorry, and not in the least antagonistic, 
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over the band’s instruments, and began to enjoy 
themselves. An officer’s leg got broken. I was 
told that they’d got the Tommy guns out, but 
they didn’t use them on the boys as they dis- 
persed (more or less) quietly and went to their 
sleeping quarters, when they were ordered to 
do so on the ship’s loud-speaker system. All 
good, clean fun! 
Good luck in the cause of “Freedom”! 
Yours fraternally, 
ReJ. 


Political Perseeution 


On Sunday, September 23rd, I was arrested 
at Hyde Park while selling literature. At the 
police station, after the usual charge of “obstruc- 
tion of traffic’, I was questioned about my 
political views (they asked me whether I was a 
Fascist or an anti-Fascist). Evidently, after four 
years at Hyde Park, they still do not know me, 
They asked about the political contents of my 
literature, of which a list was taken and com- 
municated by telephone—as I subsequently 
learned, to the Special Branch. In spite of the 
fact that my papers were in order, they kept 
me in gaol for two hours and three-quarters, 
although they knew that I have a fixed address 
and that I am not a “war criminal” or any other 
kind of criminal. 

They then freed me on bail, to be present at 
Marylebone Police Court on the following day. 

On Monday the 24th, I asked the magistrate 
for an adjournment to study the case. It was 
granted. The following Monday, October Ist, 
I asked for an interpreter to help me. The 
magistrate granted this but at the same time 
remanded me in custody for a week at Brixton. 
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i GLASGOW ANARCHIST RALLY 

i: To Welcome Comrades From Jail 

zi Abie ne 

* GROVE STADIUM ; 

x Breadalbane Street (junction Argyle Street & St. Vincent Street ) 
* SPEAKERS: 

* Glasgow— London: 

* EDDIE SHAW JOHN HEWETSON 

* FRANK LEECH VERNON RICHARDS 

* W. BRYCE M, L. BERNERI 

* S. FRASER BELL PHILIP SANSOM 

* J. RAESIDE PRESTON CLEMENTS 

* —_ 

* SUNDAY, DECEMBER 2nd at 7 p.m. 

* : 

* Come and show your solidarity with the released comrades! 
* 


* 
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SAL PTD mmmnLAe OATTIC POLY LO CaCih GUCSUION ? 

In spite of the evidence that my arrest was a 
deliberate piece of political intimidation, carried 
out by the ordinary police but ordered by the 
Special Branch, I was fined £2 or fourteen days. 

I refused to pay the fine. They took me to 
Wandsworth Prison where, for refusing to work 
and wear the prison tie, I was taken to the 
Deputy Governor (the warder holding me in 
a ju-jitsu grip and walking me doubled-up, like 
a coolie in Shanghai). They put me in a cold, 
unfurnished cell on bread and water, for two 
days, this punishment being renewed at the end 
of every two days because of my _ persistent 
refusal. 

I was released after eight days instead of the 
fourteen, because they took away 15/- out of 
the 18/- in my possession. 

ADOLFO CALTABIANO. 


From India 


Dear FRIENDS, 

India is as you would imagine it to be—and 
worse. The streets are full of beggars, lepers 
and the rest of it. In the big cities the poor 
sleep in the streets and those who don’t live in 
hovels worse than pig-styes. I could fill a book 
about this jewel of the empire but I don’t think it 
is necessary as one can visualise it without leav- 
ing England. 

What browns us off most is the way Labour 
has stopped demobbing almost (I expected it 
myself) and haven’t released any conscripts yet. 

We and everybody thought our life would 
have been easier after this war ended but it’s 
no so. Training as usual in continuous rain. 
Soaked through to the skin for days on end 
and sleeping in the mud. One poor blighter 
was drowned a week ago in a swift-flowing river 
which was used for training purposes. I myself 
have rheumatic pain now and expect many more 
have too. These brass hat B’s don’t like the 
idea of this war being over. 

Well, my friends, there’s no more space for 
grousing, so I’ll cut it short for now. I mustn’t 
say too much as one’s not allowed to think in 


the forces. 
T. McC., 
S.E.A.C. 
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